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JOSEPH ADDISON. 


—_ 

Tuis very great ornament tothe age he lived in, his own 
country in particular, and to the cause of polite literature 
in general, was son of the Rev. Dr. Launcelot Addison, 
who whereas became Dean of Lichfield and Coventry, 
but, at the time of this son’s birth, Rector of Mileston, 
near Ambrosbury, Wilts, at which place the subject of 
our present consideration received his vital breath, on the 
ist day of May, 1672. He was very early sent to school 
to Ambrosbury, being put under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Naish, then master of that school; from thence, 
as soon as he had received the first vedinkaahe of litera< 
ture, he was removed to Salisbury school, taught by the 
Rev. Mr, Taylor, and after that to the Charter-house, 
where he was under the tuition of the learned Dr. Ellis.—~ 
Here he first contracted an intimacy with Mr. Steele, 
afterwards Sir Richard, which continued almost till his 
death.—At about fifteen years of age he was entered of 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; and in about two years after- 
wards, through the interest of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of 
Magdalen, elected into that college, and admitted to the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. 

While he was at the university, he was repeated |) 
solicited by his father and other friends to enter into holy 
orders, which, although trom his extreme modesty and 


natural difidence he would eladiy have declined, Vel, 
You. 1V 3A 











in comphanee with his father’s desires, he was once very 
near concluding on; when having, through Mr. Cou- 
vreve’s meats, becuse a great favourite with that uni- 
vere patron of poetry ae the polite arts, the famous 
Lord Halifax, that nobleman, who had frequently 
regretted that so few men of liberal education and great 
abilities applied themselves to affairs of public business, 

in which their country might reap the advantage of their 
talents, earnestly persuaded him to lay aside this design ; 

and as an encouragement for hin so to do, and an indul- 
vence to an inclination for travel, which shewed jiself in 
Mr. Addison, procured him an annual pension of 300), 
from the crown, to enable him to make the tour of France 
anc Italy. 

On this tour then he set out at the latter end of the 
year 1699, aud did his ¢ ountry great honour by his extraor- 
diary abilities, receiving 1 his turn every mark of esteem 
that could be shewn toa manof exalted genius, particul: arly 
from M. Boileau, the famous French poet, and the Abbé 

Salvini, Professor of the Greek tongue in the University 
of Florence, the former of whom declared that he first 
conceived an opinion of the English gemus for poetry 
from Mr. Addison's Latin Poems, printed | in the Muse 
Anglicane, and the latter translated into elegant Italian 
verse his Epistolary Poem to Lord Halifax, which is 
esteemed a master-piece in its kind. 

In the year 1702, as he was about to return home, he 
was informed from his friends in England, by letter, that 
King William intended him the post of Secretary to attend 
the Army under PrinceEugene in Italy,--This was an office 
that would have been extremely acceptable to Mr. Ad- 
dison; but his Majesty’s death, which happened before 
he could get his wea aly put a stop to that, together 
with his pension.—This news came to him at Geneva; he 
therefore chose to make the tour of Germany in his 
way home, and at Vienna composed his Treatise on 
Medals, which, however, did pot make its appearance 
uutil after his death, 

A different set of ministers coming to the manage- 
meut of afiairs in the beginning ¥! Queen Anne’s reign, 
and cousequently the interest of Mr. Addison’s friends 
being considerably weakened, he cantiomest unemployed 
and in obscurity until 1704, when an accident culled bin 
again lito police, 

Phe amazing victory gained by the great Duke of 
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Marlborough, at Blenheim, exciting a desire in the Earl 
of Godolphin, then Lord High ‘Treasurer, to have it 
celebrated in verse, Lord Halifax, to whom that noble- 
man had communicated this his wish, recommended 
Mr. Addison to him, as the only person who was likely to 
execute such a task ma manner adequate to the subject, 

in which he succeeded so happily, that when the poem 
he wrote, viz. The Campaign, was finished no further 

than to the celebrated simile of the angel, the Lord High 
‘Treasurer was so delighted with it, that he immediately 
prese ‘ited the author with the place of one of the Com- 
missioners of Appeals in the Excise, m the rooin of 
Mr. Locke, then lately deceased. 

In the year 1705 he attended Lord Halifax to Hano- 
ver, aud in the succeeding year was — U nder- 
Secretary to Sir Charles Hedve ‘s, then Secretary of State; 
nor did he lose this post on the removal of Sir Charle s, 
tie Earl of Sunderland, who succeeded to that gentle- 
man, willingly continuing Mr, Addison as his Under- 
secretary. 

fn 1709, Lord Wharten, being appointe d Lord Lieute- 
nant of Lreland, nneeiuaeel our author Secretary for that 
kingdom, the Quee nat the same time bestowing on hin 
also the post of Keeper of the Records in isclandl, —But 
when, m the latter ad of her Majesty’s reign, the minis- 
try was again changed, and Mr. Addison expecte d no fur- 
ther employ ment, he gladly submitted toa retirement; 
in which he had Sevenedl a design, which it is much to be 
regretted that he never had in his power to put in execu- 
tion, viz. the compiling a dictionary to tix the standard 
of the Enelish language, upon the same kind of pian with 
the famous Dittionariv della Crusca of the Italians. 

What prevented Mr. Addison's pursuing this design 
was his being again called out into public business ; for, 
on the death of the Queen, he was appomted Secretary to 
the Lords Justices; then again, in 1715, Secretary for 
Jreland; and, on Lord Sunderland’s resignation of the 
Lord- Liew nancy, he was made one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade. 

In 1716 he married the Countess of Warwick, and in 
the ensuing year was raised to the high digmty of one of 
her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State.—The fatigues 
of this nportant post being too much for Mr. Addison’ - 
constitution, which was naturally not an extraordinary 
ene, he was very soon obliged to resign it, iutending for 
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the remainder of his life to pursue the completion of some 
literary designs which he had planned out: but this he 
had no long time allowed him for the doing, an asthma, 
attended with a dropsy, carrying him oi he stave of this 
world before he could finish any of his schemes,—He de- 
parted this life at Holland- house, near Kensington, on 
the 17th of June, 1719, having then just entered into his 
48th year, and left behind him one only daughter. — 

<< After a long and manly, but vain strugele with his 
distemper,” says “Dr. Y oung, ** he dismissed his physi- 
cians, and with them all hopes of life: but with his hopes 
of life he dismissed not his concern for the living, lout 
sent for a youth (Lord Warwick) nearly related, and 
finely accom plis shed, but not above being the better for 
£00! di impressions from a dying friend: he came; but life 
now glimmering in the socket, the dyimg friend was 
silent.—After a decent and proper pause, the youth 
said, Dear Sir / you sent for me: I believe, and I hope, 
that you have some commands; JI shall hold them most 
sacred,—May distant ages,” proceeds the Doctor ,» ‘© not 
only hear, but feel, the reply !—Forcibly grasping the 
youth’s hand, he softly a, See in what peace a 
Christian can die.x—He spoke with diffic ‘ulty, aud soon 
expired.” 











A WINTER’S NIGHT IN LONDON. 


It was December—the north wind, in stormy gusts, 
blew right in my face, which 1 now and then attempted 
to raise, to mark the dark murky clouds, as they were 
carried rapidly past the moon. I wrapped myself ininy 
creat coat; fastened the highest button ; and, cetting 
warm, began to feel pity for others in the inverse ratio 
that I felt it for myself. ‘* Heaven shield the house ‘less,” 4 
seid], ‘* and guard the traveller and guide the mariner !’ 
A poor shivering wretch prayed for a halfpenny.—‘* In- 
deed, Sir,” said he ** I require it—I am very cold—and 
my ena wite and her poor babes—” « Say no more,’ 
said 1, “* would it were a guinea, for your sake! If it 
were, If woul be dearly earned, | in such a coat as yours, 
and such a night as this.” 

I walked onwards—the sound of music next attracted 
my notice. It came, not as the breath of Apollo, mur- 
mured from the harp of Aolus; but, loud and full, ¥ 
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swelled with the blast, and almost drowned, 1n its noise, 
the bellowing of the storm. 1 raised my head—It came 
from the dwelling of Prospero. ‘* He has been viving a 
masquerade,” said a listener under the porch, ¢ anil 
this is the music of the ball,’’ said he ;—** these are the 
footmen, those the carri ages of his guests.’’—** Would 
that my poor shivering friend, with his wite and his 
babes, were in one of them!” said I, as I walked has- 
tily forward. ‘* Heaven and earth! are men _ really 
equals ?” This was tood for the imagination for a winter’s 
night. 

it was now past one. The moon was totally obscured 
by a dark cloud, which had swallowed up a dozeu of 
others, and covered the half of the horizon. The wind was 
more furious than ever, and carried sharp hali-trozen 
drops of rain along with it. I turned Pall-mall, passed 
through Stable- vard, and entered the Park, through 
which I had to pass on my way to Chelsea: all seemed 
desolation—even the sentinel appeared afraid to open his 
mouth, and refrained from the usual ** Who goes there 2”’ 
<¢ It is a pity,” said I, thinking still of the beggar and 
the masquerade, ‘it isa pity that it is so; yet some 
men are provident, and others the reverse, so I believe it 
must be as it is. And,” added J, wishing still more to 
prove to myself that it is the best of all possible worlds, 
‘¢ it is better that it is so, else man would want a spur to 
exertion, and a lesson to be prudent.” So I hugged 
myself close, and walked on. ‘* Yet that is a vile sup- 
position, after all; is it necessary that man should be so 
wretched as to be ‘x his fellow-creature for a halfpenny, 
in such a night as this, and all the time hear the music 
of m: isqueraders mockin« his distresses and reviling his 
poverty ? If fortune had nade me a Nobleman now—” 
A sigh interrupted my soliloguy—it came from a bench 
below an old tree, on my right hand; a groan followed, 
and was repeated. A female fivure lay ‘stretched along 
the bench, half-sheltered by the tree, aud half-covered 
with a shawl. I started !, yet stirred not, [ knew not 
why. ‘* Who is there?” I exclaimed: asound betwixt a 
sob and a groan was the reply. 1 flew to the bench, and 
raised the figure in my arms. ‘* Giood God! you are 
starved to death,” I cried; ‘ leave this place instantly — 
I shall help you,” said I, finding she could not stand ; 
her shawl fell off in the attempt; her naked bosom was 
exposed to the piercing blast; and she sank, apparently 
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lifeless, on my shoulder. I shuddered as I placed het 
again on the bench, and wept as I took off my great 
cout and my handkerchief, and wrapped the whole around 
her. | seized her in my arms, and ran along with her 
to Buckingham-gate.—‘** Not one house open to shelter 
a poor dying fernale !’—** A house, a little further on, 
is not yet shut,” cried a hoarse watchmen on the other 
side of the way. LT ran—lI flew—* There is a fire within, 
Sir.’—** Thank you, thank you ; make room, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, for she is still alive!” 

She was still alive. Two eyes, of pale blue, opened, 
as I placed her by the fire on my knee: they were open 
for a moment, and insti mtly shut. I gazed on her, every 
idea absorbed in her reanimation. A young girl was em- 
ployed in chating her hands and her temples ; and an old 
woman in pouring a cordial down her throat. | eagerly 
watched her features—ah | never shall | forget them. 
Her nose was of the finest Grecian; her mouth of the 
most exquisite form, but her lips were no longer red ; 
her cheeks were pale; her eyes were sunk; and her 
arched eye-brows were almost concealed by herauburn hair. 
A slight straw hat covered her head, anda thin muslin 
gown her body. Over the whole Sy mpathy could trace 
the hand of Sorrow: and Pity si; vhed, as she recognised 
the sy — of Frailty. 

She sighed, again ‘opened her eyes, stared wildly 
around her, and, in a voice that thrilled through my 
soul as I heard it, asked where she was ?>—** You are 
among frieuds,” said I; ** do not be alarmed.-—-You 
may leave us now, my good woman,” said I, addressing 
the hostess. ‘The woman gianced at me, then at the poor 
sufleres. ** My husband is scrupulous, Sir, and your 
companion is not afit person for our house.” The ears of 
the wretched creature caught the sound: a momentary 
low Ov erspread her cheeks—it was succeeded by a deadly 
pale, “True,” sighed she; she attempted to rise, but, in 
the attempt, fell, fainting, on the chair beside me. 

‘The heart of the hostess was moved; I marked the sob 
which rose in her bosom, as she supported the almost 
exanimate body, and seized the favourable moment.— 
** Poor young creature!” said J, for she appeared to be 
under twenty—*« You may onee have known what it was 
to have a mothe +, but the world has lost all its charms for 
you now; and, if you ‘have still a parent—” I could 
not proceed ; a big tear trembled jn my eye, and rolled 
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down my cheek, The features of the good woman re- 
laxed still more: she looked at me, then. com passionately 
at the reviving female, and left the room. ‘* Heaven 
bless you for it,’ said 1, “It is an act of charity, and 
will not lose its reward.’ 

The poor young creature once more opened her eyes ; 
faintly and sickly she opened them; and, as she looked 
at me, she sighed out. ‘* lam ill, very ill, but it will 
soon be over.” ‘* Over!’ cried I, as I attempted to 
ring the bell. She feebly aught iny arm—** [ am 
dying,” said she, ‘and I ought to die.” If my heart 
would have let me, I could have exclaimed, with my 
Uncle Toby, ** By Heaven you shall not !’— but the 
words stuck in ny ‘throat, and I could not utter them. 

I procured such re feocbimeebe as the house could aflord. 
‘«¢She took them to satisfy me,” she said, * for she 
knew she was dying—she felt the hand of Death upon 
her.’ A faint melancholy smile, that overspread her 
features as she spoke, seemed to welcome his approach : 
for Death, to the poor, and the miserable, and the hope- 
less, is an angel that comes to unbar the doors of their 
prison, and free them from care, and sorrow, and anguish, 
To the happy only is he the monarch of terror. 

«* And had you nota house to shelter you from the in- 
clemency of the weather 2” said I, in a low tone of voice, 
half-doubting whether I should have asked the question. 
‘* Ah, no!” she replied, shaking her head.—*‘* Nor a 
friend ?””—** A friend!” she exclaimed, as hastily as her 
feeble frame would permit her—* Alse—not one !—f 
once had, but I have not a friend now.”’ The cadence 
of her voice, as she finished, drew tears from my eyes ; 
supported as she was in my aris, she felt them fall on 
her hand; she raised her eyes to my face, as if she 
doubted their reality, and when she saw they were no 
teisned symptoms of sorrow, her looks seemed to say— 
“ God bless you—l am unaccustomed to pity.’ 

She lay for some time without motion—I scarce felt 
her breathe. J supposed she had fallen asleep, and was 
about to call the goed woman of the house to prepare a 
bed for her reception, when a convulsive sigh, that 
seemed to come from the bottom of her heart, convinced 
me that she was still awake. I stooped to observe whe- 
ther her eyes were shut. I found them staring wildly. 
The crimson flush, which had begun to overspread her 
@.ecks, was .ucceeded by a livid hue. She sighed a Ten tiie 
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«< Good God you are ill—you are dying !” I exclaimed, 
The poor girl sighed once more, gave a slight shudder— 
groaned—and sank lifeless on my bosom! I. M. 








SURNAMES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


NotTHING can be more preposterously absurd than the 
practice of inheriting cognomina, which ought never to 
be purely personal. I would ask, for example, what 
propriety there was 1n oiving the name Xenophon, which 
signifies one that speaks a foreign language, to the 
celebrated Greek whe distinguished himself, not only 
asa consummate C aptain, but also an elegant writer in 
his mother tongue ? What could be more ridiculous 
than to denominate the great philosopher of Crotona 
Pythagoras, which implies a striking speech? Or what 
could be more misapplied than the name of the weeping 
philosopher Heraclitus, signifying military glory ? The 
mheritance of surnames, among the Romans, produced 
still more ridiculous consequences. The best and noblest 
families in Rome derived their names from the coarsest 
employments, or else from the corporeal blemishes of 
their ancestors. The Pisones were millers: the Cicerones 
and the Ledtuli were so called from the vetches and the 
lentils which their forefathers dealt in. The Fabu were 
so denominated from a dung-pit, in which the first of 
the family was begot by stealth, in the way of forni- 

cation. A ploughman ; gave rise to the great family of 
the Serrani, the ladies of which always went without 
smocks. The Suilli, the Bubulei, and the Porci, were 
descended from a swine-herd, a cow-herd, and a hog- 
butcher.—W hat could be more disgraceful than to call 
the senator Strabo, Squintum ; or a fine young lady of 
the house of Peeti, Pigsnies? or to distinguish a matron 
of the Limi by the appellation of Sheep’: s-eye 2 W hat 
could be more dishonourable than to give the surnaine 
of Siub-nose to P. Silius, the Proprietor, because his 
vreat-great vreat-grahdfather had a nose of that make > 
Ovid, “indeed, had a long nose, and therefore was justly 
denominated Naso: ait why should Horace be called 
Flaccus, as if ‘his ears had been stretched in the pillory ? 
1 need not mention the Burrhi, Nigri, Rusi, Aquilii, and 
Rutilit, because we have the same foolish surnames 18 
England ; aud even the Lappa; for I myself know avery 
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pretty miss, called Rough-head, though, in fact, there 
3s not a young lady in the bills of mortality who takes 

more pains to dress her hair to the best advantage. The 
famous Dictator, whom the deputies of Rome tound at 
the plough, was known by the name of Cincinnatus, or 
Razeed-head. Now I leave you to judge how it would 
sound in these days, if a footman at the play-house 
should call out, «¢ My Lady Ragged- head’s coach. Room 
‘«* for my Lady Ragged-head.” * Tam doubtful whether 
the English name “of Hale does not come from the 
Roman cognomen Hala, which signitied — stinking 
breath. What need I mention the Plauti, Panci, 
Valgi, Vari, Vatie, and Scauri; the Tuditani, the 
Malici, Cenestellee, and Lecce; in other words, the 
Splay-foots, Bandy-legs, Shamble-shins, Baker-knees, 
Club-foets, Hammer-heads, Chubby nchunahee. Bald-heads, 
and Letchers.—I shall not say a word of the Buteo, or 
Buzzard, that I may not be obliged to explain the 
ineaning of the word ‘Triorchis, from wheuce it takes its 
der nomination ; yet all those were great families in Rome. 
But I cannot help taking notice of some of the same 
iimproprieties, which have crept into the language and 
customs of this country. Let us suppose, for example, 
a foreigner reading an English newspaper in these terms : 

os Last’ Tuesday the Right! Honourable Timothy Sillyman, 

Secretary of State for the Southern Department, gave a 
erand entertainment to the nebility and gentry, at his 
house i in Knave’s-acre. The evening was concluded 
with a ball, which was opened by Sir “Samuel Hoe and 
Lady iene Rough-head. By the last mail from Ger- 
many, we have certain advice of a complete victory which 
Gengral Coward has obtained over the enemy. On this 
occasion the General displayed all the intrepidity of the 
most renowned hero;—by the same channel, we are in- 
formed that Lieutenant Little-fear has been broke by a 
court-martial for cowardice.—We hear that Edward 
West, Esq. will be elected President of the Directors of 
the East-India Company for the ensuing year. It is 
reported that Commodore North will be sent with a 
squadron into the South Sea.—Captains East and South 
areappointed by the Lords of the Admiraity commanders 
of two frigates, to sail on the discovery of the North- 
West pete re.—Yesterday morning Sir John Summer, 
Bart. lay dangerously ill at his house | in Spring-gardens : 
he is attended by Dr. Winter; but there are no hopes of 
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his recovery.—Saturday last, — Frost, a dealer in 
Pun powder, died at his letaiiel on Snow “hill, of a high 
fever, caught by overheating hims elf in walking for a 
wager from No Man’s Land to the W orld’s Bod 
Last week, Mr. John Fog, teacher of astronomy in 
Rotherhithe, was married to the widow Fairweathe r, of 
Puddledock.—We hear from Bath, that on Thursday 
last a duel was fought on Lansdown, by Coin 
Sparrow, and Richar | Hawke, Esq. mm which the latter 
was mortally wonnded.—Friday last ended the sessions 
at the Old Bailey, when the fol lowing persons received 
sentence of death : Leonard Lamb, for the murder of 
Juhus Wolf; and Henry Grave, for robbing and as- 
saulting Dr. Death, whereby the said Death was put 
in tear of his life. Gules Gosling, for defrauding Sinon 
Fox of four guineas and his wateh by subtle craft, was 
trausported for seven vears; and Day id Drinkwater was 
ordered to be setin the stacks. as an habitual drunkard, 
The trial of Thomas Green, whitster, of Fulham, for 
a rape on the body of Flora White, a mulatto, was 
put off till next sessions, ““ account of the absence of 
two material evidences; viz. Sarah Brown, clear-starcher, 
of Pimlico, and Anthony Black, scarlet-dyer, of Wands- 
worth.’”’—Lask thee, Peacock, whether a sensible foreiguer, 
who understood the literal meaning of these names, 
which are all truly British, would not think ye were a 
nation of humourists, who delighted | In Cros — and 
ludicrous singularity ? But, indeed, ye* are not more 
absurd in this particular than some oe neighbours.— 
[knew a Frenchman, of the name of Bouvier, which sig- 
nities Cow-keeper, pigue himself upon his noblesse ; 
and a General, called Valavoir, is said to have lost his life 
by the whimsical impropriety of his surname, which sig- 
niles go and see.—Yon may remember an Italian 
called Grossa-testa, or Great-head, though, m 
fact, he had scarce any head at all. That nation has, 
hkewtse, its Siorzas, Nialatestus, boce canleras, Porcinas, 
Guidices ; its Colonnas, Meuraterios, M edices ; and Gozzi; 
Endeavours, Chuckle-heads, Black-muzzles, Hogs, 
Judges, Pillars, Masons, Leeches, and Chubby-chops. 
Spain has its Almohadas, Carones, Utreras, (Trsinas, 
eud Zupatas ; stumifyine Cushions, Gores, Bullocks, 
Bears, and Shopers. The Turks, in other respects a 
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merchant at Aleppo used to dine at the house of a 
cook, whose name was Clock-maker; and the handsome 
Ichoglan in the Bashaw’s seraglio was surnamed Crook- 
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THE FRENCH MISER. 


Avaricr, of all other passions, 1s the least to be ac- 
counted tor, as it precludes the miser from all pleasure 
except that of hoarding; the prodigal, the gamester, the 
ambitious, having something to plead by way of pallia- 
tives for their inordinate affections to their respective ob- 
jects and pursuits; but the miser gratifies his passion at, 
the expense of every conveniency, indulgence, or even 
necessary of life. He is aptly compared to the m magpie, 
who hides gold which he can make no use of. 

i“ M. Vandille was the most remarkable man in Paris, 
both on account of his immense nches, and his extreme 
avarice. He lodged as high up as the root would admit 
him, to avoid noise or visits, maintained one poor old 
woman to attend him in his garret, allowed her only seven 
sous per we ‘ek, or a penny per diem, His usual diet was 
bread and milk, and, for indulgence, some poor sour wine 
on Sunday, on which day he constantly vave one farthing 
to the poor, bemg one shilling and a penny per annum, 
which he cast up, and, after his« death, his extensive charity 
amounted to forty-three shillings and fourpence. This 
prudent ceconomist had been a magistrate, or officer, at 
Boulogne, from which obscurity “he was promoted to 
Paris, “for the reputation of his wealth, which he lent upon 
undeniable security to the public funds, not caring to 
trust individuals with his lite andsoul. While amagis- 
trateat Boulogne, he maintained himself by taking upon 
him to be milktaste1 ‘-ceneral at the market, and from one 
to another filled his belly , and washed down his bread at 
no expense of his own, not, doubtless, from any other 
principle than that of serving the public in regulating the 
goodness of milk. Whenhe hadacallto Pars, knowing 
that stage-vehicles are expensive, he determined to go 
thither on foot; and, to avoid being robbed, he took care 
to export with himse \f neither more nor less ‘than the con- 
siderable sum of threepence sterling, to carry him one 
hundred and thirty miles; and with the oreater facility to 
execute ns plan of operation, he went in the quality of a 
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poor priest or mendicant, and no doubt gathered some few 
pence on the road from such pious and well- -disposed per- 
sins 0! ‘the country who were strangers to him. 

‘The ereat value a miser anexes toa farthing will make 
us less surprised at the infinite attachment he must have 
to a guinea, of which it is the seed, growing by gentle 
gradations into pence, shi lings, pounds, thousands, and 
ten thousands, which made this worthy connoisseur say, 
take care of the farthings, and the pence and shillings will 

take care of themselves; these semina of wealth may be 
comparé ed to seconds of time, which generate years, cei. 
turies, and even eternity itself. 

W ‘“ n he became e xtensively rich, being, in the year 
(735, worth seven or eight hundred thousand pounds, 
which he begot or m ultiplied on the body of a single 
shilling, froin the ave of sixteen to the age of seventy- 
two; oneday he heard a woodman going by i in suminer, 
at which season they stock themselves with fuel tor the 
winter; he agreed with him at the lowest rate possible, 
mat stole fromthe poor man several logs, with which he 

loaded himself to his secret hiding-hole, and thus con- 
tracted, in that hot season, a fever; hethen sent, forthe 
first time, for a surgegn to bleed Line, who asking half a 
livre for the operation, was dismissed; he then sent for 
an apothecary, but he was as high in his demand ; he then 
sent for a poor barber, who undertook to open avein for 
threepence a time; but, says this worthy ceconomist, 
Friend, how often wiil it be requisite to bleed? Three 

times, said he. And what quantity of blood do you intend 
to take? About eight ounces each time, answered the 
barber. That w ll be ninepence—too much, too much, 

SAYS th i old miser: [ have deterinined te go a cheaper 
way to work ; hehe the whole qui autity you ded ion to take 
at three tines at one tume, and that will save me six- 
pence; which being insisted on, he lost twenty-four 
ounces of blood, and died i in a few days, leaving all his vast 
treasures tothe King, whom he made his sole heir. Thus 
he contracted his d Scauies by pilfering, and his death by 
an unprecedented piece of parsimony. 





—_— = — _ Soo mene —_“ 





OLD NICk. 


Noropy has accounted for the Devil's having the namé 
af Odd Nick. Ke ys sler de loea Neha/leunia, [). 33. and 
Antiy. Sertentr. p. 201, mentions a deity of the waters, 
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worshipped by the ancient Germans and Danes, under 
the name of Noeca, or Nicken, styledin the Edda Nikur, 
which he derives from the German neven, answering to 
the Latin necare. Wormius, Mon. Dan, p.17, says the 
redness in the faces of drowned persons was ascribed to 
this deity’s sucking their blood out at their nostril 
Wasthovius, pres. ad Vit. Sanctor. and Loccentus, Antiy. 
Sueo-Goth. p. 17, call, him Neceus, and quote fiom a 

Selve-Gallic Dictionary, Neccer, Spiritus Aquaticus, and 
Necce, necare. Vhe Istandic Dict. in Bickes" ‘Thes. P. 
IIT. p. 85, renders Nekur, bellua aquatica. —s Rud- 
bekine, Atlant p. Il. c. 7. §.5, p. 192, & c. 30. p. 719, 
meritions a notion preval lent among his Restoran men, that 
Neckur, who governed the sea, assumed the form of various 
animals, or of a horseman, or of a man in a boat. He 
supposes him the same with Odin; but the above authe- 
rities are sufficient to evince that he was the Northern 
Neptune, or some subordinate sea-ged of a noxious dis po- 
sition. Wormius querieswhether a figure said to be seen, 
1615, on the river Lan, and called Wasser Nichs, might 
not be of this kind. Probably it was a sca-monster of 
the species called Mlermen, aud by our Spenser, Fatry- 
Queen. II. 12, 14, 


The griesly Wusserman, 
tisnot unlikely but the name of this evil spirit might, 
as Christianity prevailed in these northern nations, be 
trausterred to the father of evil. 

If it woutd not be thought punning on names, [ would 
hazard another comecture.—St. Nicholas was the patron 
—, cousequently opponent to Nicker. How he 
came by this office does not appear. ‘Lhe Legend says, 
* Ung jour que aucuns mariniers perissoyent fi le pricren€ 
ainsi a larmes, Nicolas, serviteur de Beeu, st les choses 
sont vroyes que nous avons ouiyes, si les esprouve mainte- 
nant. Et tantot ung~homme Sapparut au Ta semblance ce 
luy, & leur dit, Veez moy, se ne mappellez vous pas: & 
leur comimenca a leur ayder en leur exploit: de la ne fet 
tantost la sempestate cessa. Et quant tls furent venus « 
son Eglise i/z se cogneurent sans demonstrer, & sine fa 
votent oncgues veu. Et lors rendirent graces « Dic ro 3 
luy de leur delivrance; et tl leur dit que tlz atirihuasserit 
a le misericorde de Dieu et a leur creance, cf non “ a 
ses merites.”’—The. foliow other miracles, not peculiarly 
appropriated to him under this character. We have icr= 
wards, iudeed, ano.ber story of his delivering trom an 
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illusion of the Devil certain pilgrims quid alloient @ luy 2 
nage, Which | uaderstand to mean only by water. Lee ende 
a or. fol. Vili. See aisO bBioiue Hield’s His Re ay "Norfolk, il. 


p. 8ol. PALAZOPHILUS. 











= - - ~ A. A ce same 


CHAR. sclalam OF THE SPANIARDS. 

A war with the Saracens, prolonged, with few intervals, 
for erght hundred years naasiales dom the Spaniards a 
vigour of character, a “he of their country, and a passion 
for glory. The necessity of continually engaging formed 
as many heroes as there were meu in each city : milit: ary 
renown was the great object of their vows; and the tombs 
ot the deceased were adorned with a number of obelisks 
equal to that of the enemy they had slain in battle*, 
While they lived exposed to continual dangers they ac- 
quired that gravity of deportment, that deliberate valour, 
that perseverance and vigilance, which still dictinaanh 
the Spanish nation. Betore the ambitious and warlike 
reigns of Ferdinand, the Emperor, and Philip II. the saga- 
eity and vigilance of the Spaniards appeared formidable to 
the other nations of Europe +t. These reigns continued 
to call forth and exercise the spirit of the nation, and to 
support, if not to heighten, that national character which 
had been formed by the wars with the Moors. And this 
national character still shone forth with undiminished 
lustre after the imprudence of the court and exhausted 
resources had undermined the foundations of the grandeur 
ofthe empire. As prosperous war rouses the venus of 
a nation, the glory of letters would have corre sponded to 
that of the Sp: anish arms, had not the progress of taste 
and knowledge been checked by the tyranny of the ingui- 
sition, and that des potism which was introduced into the 
government. But although these circumstances have 
prevented amony the Spaniards the growth of sound phi- 
losophy, in their poetry, history, romances, and even 





* Johannes Gencsius Sepuiveda de Rebus Gestis, Caroli V. lib. 1 

+ Machiavel says, in his Account of the State of France, that the 
French were afraid of the Spaniards on account of their sagacity 
and vivilance. It is true that this account was written after Ferdi- 
nand had begun to reign: but it was before the exertions of that 
Prince couid have stamped on the minds of his subjects a national 
character, 
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their commentaries on the sacred scriptures, as well as 
on Aristotle, whose metaphysical notions were deemed so 
orthodox by the Catholic church, we recoenize that beld- 
ness and invention, that subtlety and refinement, which 
vere colspicuous for aves in the military aud political 
conduct of Spain. 

Thus, that power of genius and valour among his sub- 
jects, wv hich at once eine ned and diseraced the feeble 1 reign 
of Philip [I1. seems deducible from a trai of moral causes 
as obvious In their existence as pow erful in their neteen, 
But whenthe reader revolves what is left on record con- 
cermmg ancient Spain, he will be inclined perhaps to sub- 
scribe to the opinion of an ingenious writer, that the cha- 
racters of nations as weil as families are influenced by 
accidents antecedent to birth *, and particularly by cli- 
mite, acting either immediately with pow erful energy on 
the fabric of their be’ ng, Oras a local circumstance leading 
to a variety of action in the ceconomy of civil life. At 
ail times, valourand geinus have ennobled the character of 
the Spanraads. Not the robust German, impeiled by 
the fury of a savage religion, displayed such euthusigsm in 
arms and contempt of death as shoue forth in the invin- 
cible resolution of the inhabitants of Numantia, Astapa, 
and Saguntum. A greater hero than Vinatus is not to 
be found inthe history of ancient Romet. Between the 
fimes of the Scipios and those of Augustus, there inter- 
vened a period of two hundred years. During this long 
space, Spain maintained a contest with the policy and 
disciphued valour of Rome: and it seemed uncertain 
which masters the world was to obey, the Spaniards or the 
Romans. The destiny of Rome to vive law to the na- 
tions tinally subdued all resistance, “and Spain had the 
glory of T being the lust that yielded to the Roman yoke. 
Bu it it was the fortune of the van quished to receive lite- 
rature aud refinement from the conquerors of the world: 
aad, i return, Trajan added lustre to the Roman purple; 
aod the names of Quintihan, Niartial, Mela, Seneca, 
Lucan, and Florus, appeared in the list of Latin au 


thors, hk. W. 





me ee eee 





* Essay on the History of Mankind, &c. by Dr. Dunbar. 
f This man, who had resisted the na arms for twenty vears, 
nd who was deemed invine ible, was at lust tnsidiously ent of by 
Lie Romans, whe bribed his body-guarts 
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THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


THERF are many prejudices entertained against the 
character of a learned lady; aud perhaps if all ladies were 
profoundly learned, some inconveniences s might arise from 
ri; but L must own it does not appear to me, that a wo- 
man will be rendered less acceptable in the wortd, or worse 
qualified to perform any part ot her duty init, by having 
employed the time from six to sixteen in the cultivation 
of bareniodl. Time enough will remain, after a few hours 

every day spent in reading, for the improvement of the 

person, and the acquisition of the usual accomplishments, 
With : papers to these accomplishments, I will not pre- 
sume to direct the method of pursumg them. I will not 
so far mtrude on a province which by no means belongs 
to me. ‘The ladies themselves, and their instructors, want 
no directiousin matters of external ornament, the end of 
which ts to please on intuition. Howerer arrogant the men 
have been in their claims of superiority, they have usually 
allowed the ladies the possession of a delicate taste in the 
FM pron ement and perception of all kinds of beauty. 

The hterary education of women ought 1: idisputably to 
be varied accord! ine to their fortunes and their ex xpecta- 
fions. Much refinement and a taste for books will in- 
jure her, whose time, from prudential motives, must be 
etirely engrossed by economy. Few women are indeed 
exempted from all attention io domestic care. But yet 
the unmarried, and those who enjoy opulence, find many 
titervals which they often devote to some species of read- 
mg. And the: ‘eis no doubt but that the reading would 
be sclected with more judgment, and wou!d afford more 
pieasure and advantaye, if the taste were tormed by early 
culture *. 
Twill then venture to recommend that ladies of this 
serpption should fave a classical education, Bat let 
not the reader bealarmed. | mean not to advise that they 

ould be mutiated, without exception, in Greek and 
Patios but that they should be well and early acquainted 
withthe Freach and the Buglish Classics. 


Crs 





* © The cirl is altocetherkept from exercises of good learning and 


knowleds: of good lctters, or else she is so nouseled in mmorous 
huokcs veone stories, and foude trifling fancies, &e.” EE, Hake’s 
Torchstone for the Tum» present. See the passage quoted in the 


iogemious Mir. TP. Wartou’s History ot Euglish Poetry, 
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As soon as they can read with fluency, let them begin 
to learn Lowth’s Grammar, and te read at the same time 
some very easy and elegant author, with a view to exem- 
plify the rules. They ‘should learn a part in grammar 
every morning, and then proceed to read a lesson, just in 
the manner observed in classical schools in le: arming Latin, 
After a year spent in this method, if the success 1s ade- 
quate to the tiene, they should advance to French, and 
study that language ex actly in the same mode. In the 
French grammar, it will not be necessary to go through 
those partic ulars which are common to the grammars of 
all languages, and which have been learned in studying 
[enelsh. 

Several years should be spent in this elementary process ; 
and when the scholar is perfectly acquamted with orthogra- 
phy and grammar, she may then proceed to the cultivation 
of taste. “Milton, Addison, and Pope, must be the standing 
models in English; Boileau, F ontenelle ®, and Vertot, in 
French: and I w sale these to be attended to solely for a 
considerable time. Many inconveniences anse from en- 
gaging young minds in the perusal of toomany books. Af- 
ter these authors have been read over with attention, and 
with a critical observation of their beauties,the svhales may 
be permitted to select any of the approved writers of France 
aud England, for her own improvement. She will be able 
to select with some judgment, and will haye laid a founda- 
tion which will bear a good superstructure. Her mind, 
ifshe has been successful in this course, will have im- 
bibed an elegance which will naturally diffuse itself over 
her conversation, address, and behaviour. It 1s well known 
that internal beauty contributes mach to perfect external 
grace, I believe it will also be favourable to virtue, and 
will ope rate greatly in restraining from any conduct 
vrossly indelicate, and obviously improper. Much of the 
profligac y of female manners has proceeded from a levity 
occasioued by a want of a proper education, She who has 
no taste for well-written books will often be at a loss how 
to spend her timet; and the consequences of such a 














+ ee er ee 


* Though Fontenelle is aeczsed by the critics of deviating a 
little trom the classical stand: nade he is yet a very pleasing writer. 

+ How happy isit To KNOW How to live with oneself, to find 

oneself ; agua withi pepe. t: » leave onese if Wi th re rret! Thew orld 
then is less necessars to one MARCHIONESS De LAMBERT 
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state are too frequent not to be known, and too fatal jos 
to be avoided. 

Whenever a young lady in easy circumstances appears 
to possess a genius and an inclination for learned pur- 
suits, I will venture to say she ought, if her situation 
and connexions permit, to be early inatracted in the 
elements of Latin and Greek. Her mind ts certainly as 
‘apable of improvement as that of the other sex. The 
instances Which might be brought to prove this are all 
too well known to adinit of citation. And the method to 
be pursued must be exactly the same as that which is 
used in the private tuition of boys, when judiciously cou- 
ducted, . 

And here T cannot refrain from adding, that though I 
disapprove, for the most part, of private tuition for boys, 
vet I very seriously recommend it to girls, with little ex- 
ception. All se nsible people agree in thinking, that large 
seminaries of young ladies, though managed with all the 
vigilance and caution which haman abilities can exert, 
are in danger of great corruption. Vanity aad vice will 
be introduced by some among a large number, and the 
contagion soon spreads with ‘irresistible violence. Who 
can be so proper an instructor and guardian as a tender 
and a sensible mother? Where can virgin innocence and 
delicacy be better protected than under a parent’s roof, 
and in a father’s and a brother’s bosom ? Certainly no 
where, provided that the parents are sensible and y irtuous, 
aud that the house is free from improper or dangerous 
connections. But where the parents are much engaged 
in pleasure, or in business ; where they are inorant or 
vicious ; where a family 1s exposed to the visits or constant 
company of libertine young persons; there it is certainly 
expedient to place a daughter under the care of some of 
those judicious matrons who preside over the schools in 
or near the metropolis. But I believe it often happens 
that young ladies are sent from their parent’s eye, to 
these seminaries, principally with a view to form con- 
nexions. I leave it to the heart of a feelme father to 
determine, whether it is net cruel* to endanger the mo- 
rals of his offspring for the sake of interestf. 


——<~ ——-  —-~ —— - 








* It must be remembered that oaly those parents can incur this 
censure, who keep their daughters at school after a certain age. 

+ One of the strongest arguments m favour of the literary edu- 
cation of women is, that it enables them to superintend the dons 
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ON THE POETRY OF CHAUCER, 


&ND MORE ESPECIALLY OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 





Letter II. 





Our pilgrims having partaken of the good cheer which 
the host of the T abard set before them, who ts described 
as ** bold of his speech, and wise, and well ytaught,” 
were thus addressed by him :— 





(ic education of their children in the earlier periods, especially of 
caughters. Weare told, in the very elegant Dialogue ou the Causes 
of the Decline of Eioquence, that it was the glory of the ancient Ro- 
riaa matrons to devote themselves to economy, and the care of 
their children’s education. Jamprimum i.lius ex castd parente 
natus, non 1a cel/d empte nutricis educabatur, sed im gremio ac sinu 
ialris, Cujus precipua laus erat, tueri domum ct inservire liberis., 
Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, sic Aurelian Ji Casaris, sic 
Atuiam Augusti matrem, prefuisse educationibus liberorum acce- 
plus. As soon as a sonwas born of achasie parent, he was not brought 
wp in the cottage of some hireling nurse, but in the lap and the bosom of his 
molher, whose iprincipal merit it was to take care of the house, and to 
devote herself to the service of the children. . . . Thus are we told, Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Cesar, thus 
Attia, of Augustus, presided over the education of their children. And, 
with respect to its not being the custom to teach ladies Latin, we 
Inay Say, in the words of the learned Matron in Erasmus, Quid mihi 
citas vulgum, pessimum rei gerende auctorem ? Quid mihi consue- 
tudinem, Omnium malarum rerum magistram ? Optimis assuescen- 
dum ; ita fiet solitum, quod erat insolituin; ct suave fiet, quod 
erat insuave ; fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecoruin. Why do 
you tell me ef the generality of people, the very worst pattern of conduct ? 
Why do you talk to me of the custom, the teacher of all that is bad? Let 
us accustom ourselves to that which we know is best. So thut will become 
usual which wus unusual, and that will become agreeaile which was dis- 
agreeable, and that fashionable which appearcd unfashionable. 

He of whom antiquity boasts itself, as of the wisest of mortals, 
was instructed i in many elegant and profound subjects of learning 
by alacy. 

ACITACHA KE n coOn Tov Twxrarove OvOuovanros TWY pv’@ 

rev Tor N TOON P 
Torkzyw Aoywy, <Aspasia, the learned lady, was the preceptress of Socra- 


tes in rhetoric. ATHEN EUS, 
TlAatay tov Lwxeatny wap avt ng Pros wovery TH WOAMTIXA. 
Plato says that Socrates learned politics of her. HARPOCRATION. 


See some excellent remarks on the subject of giving dauchters a 
learned education, in Eras, Epist. to Budzus, cited in Jortin’s Eras, 
vol. ii. p 300. 
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‘** Lordings, quoth ke, now hearken for the best 

But take it not I pray you in disdain ; 

‘This is the point to : peak it fat and plain, 

That each of you, to shorten other's way 

la this voyage, shell tellen tales tway, 

To Canterb: ury ward, | mean it so, 

Aud homewacd he aie Hi tellen other two, 

Oi adventures, whilome that did befal - 

And which of you him beareth best of all ; 

That is to say, that telleth in this cas 

Taies of best sentence, and ef best er e, 

Shall have a supper at our common cost, 

Here in this piace, and sitting by this post, 

When we come back again from Canterbury, 

And for to making you the more merry, 

I will myself civilly with you ride ; 

Right at imine own cost, and will be 4 your guide.” 
L.. 799, ct seq 


This proposal of the host’s was assented to by the whole 
party, who proceeded on their journey the following 


wornng, escorted by their new companion, ‘They 
decided the order of the tales ¢ lot, and it fell to the 
Kuight to relate the first. Of the Kuight’s tale 


Dryden thus speaks, ‘* | a in Chaucer, far above 
his other stones, the noble poem of Palamon and Arcite, 
which is of the epic kind, and perhaps not much inferior 
to the Ilias or the Acneis: the story is more pleasing than 
either of them, the manners as perfect, the diction as 
poetical, the learning as deep and various, aud the dis- 
position full’ as artful, only it includes s a greater length 
of time, tuking up ten years at least.” The story was 
taken by C haucer from an old Italian author, for 
Boccacio refers to it in his seventh Giornata. {think 
Dryden, in bisgreat zeal to praise his favourite author, 
has said more than the poem in question will warrant, 
especially when he talks of the manners being perfect, 
suce Chaucer has strangely enough jumbled tovether 
the customs and practices of chivalry with the twnmes 
and persons of remote antiquity. However, it is certainly 
a proof of the great and intrmsic. excellence of the 
porin, that we acquiesce in this incongruity, aud find 
ainple amends for it in the imterest of the story, and the 
vivid colouring of the poetry. 

The Kuoight having finished bis tale, the Miller, the 
Reve, the Cook, the Man of Law, the Squire, the Mer- 
chant,and the rest of the party in turn, eac h relates a story. 
‘The pro! oguc pre fixed to each coutalns the observations 
ef the company on the preceding narrative, many of 
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which are highly descriptive of the manners and the tem- 
per of the times, ‘The Friar having inveighed against the 
bribery and corruption of the “spiritual courts, the 
Sompuour * retaliated very severely on the Friar by 
relating in his tale an instance of their fraud and 
hypocrisy. After the Prioress had related her story of 
the murder of a Christian child by the Jews, who, 
notwithstauding his throat had been cut, sang, to the 
amazement of the beholders, ** both loude and clere,” 
iL came to Chaucer's turn to tell his story. 


* When said was this miracle, every man 
As suber was, as wonder wes to see, 
"Till that our hest to yoke again Legan, 
And that ai length he :ooked upon me, 
And sp. aking ti.us—** What man art thou,” quoth he, 
* Thou ilcokest as thou wou:dest find a hare, 
Por ever on the ground | see thee stare. 


“ Approach more near, and look up merrily, 

Now ware you, Sirs, and let this man have place ; 
He in the waist is shap’d as well as |, 

‘This were a puppet in arme to embrace 

For any woman small and fair of face. 


*« Say something now, siuce other folks have said, 
Teil us a tale of mirth, and that anon.’ 
* Host,” quoth I, ‘ be not ill afraid, 
For other tale of certain can ] none, 
But of arhyme I learned years agone.” 
“ Yes that is good,” quoth he, “ now we shall hear 
Some dainty thing, me thinketh, by thy cheer. 


Chaucer then begins to relate ** The Rime of Sir 
‘Thopas’’ ina metre and style quite diferent from the 
rest, as if he was not the author, but merely the reporter 
of the tales. This story, however, does not at all please 
‘* mine host,’ who interrupts Chaucer, after he had 
related about two hundred lines, 

‘* No more of this, for God his dignity,” 

Quoth then our host 

Thou dost nought else bul to dispend our time ; 

Sir, atone woid, thou shailno longer rhyme, 

Let's see whether thou can’st tell ought in jest, 

Or te!L iu prose of somewhat at the ‘east, 

Ja which there may be some mirth or doctrine.” 





Chaucer accordingly obeys, and teils his story in ** plain, 





+ 


The Som pune ur was an inferior officer, whose business it was to 
susnwoa celimquents before the ecclesiastical courts. 
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simple prose.” The Parson, whose turn was last, 
excuses himself from telling a story, but offers to give 
them an exhortation, as more suitable to the gravity of 
his character. This is agreed to on the part of the com. 
pany, and with his discourse the tales finish, for we are 
not informed what befel the company on their arrival at 
Canterbury, nor whether they journeyed home together, 
Oct. 30, 1808. E. D. 








NELL GWYNN, 





[WITH A PORTRAIT, | 


Was, at her first setting out in the world, a plebeian 
of the lowest rank, and sold oranges at the playhouse, 
Some affirm that she was born in a night-cellar; certain 
it is, that she rambled from tavern” to tavern, enter- 
taining the company with her songs. As early as the 
year 1667, she was admitted in the “Theatre-royal, and 
was mistress to Hart, to Lacy, and to Buckhurst. She 
became eminent in her profession as an actress, and 
performed the mostspirited. parts with admirable address. 
The pert prattle of the orange-wench by degrees refined 
into a wit, which pleased our Charles the Second. She 
ingratiated herself into her sovereign’s affection, in 
which she retained a place to the time of her death, 
Dr yden was very partial to her, and greatly assisted 
her in her rise at the Theatre; in return, when possessed 
of the power, she distinguished the poet by particular 
marks of gratitude. Many benevolent actions are re- 
corded of her; and perhaps she was the only one of the 
King’s mistresses who was never guilty of any infidelity 
towards him. It is ludicrous, perhaps, but it is never- 
theless true, that Madam Gwynn (for s@ she was latterly: 

called) piqued herseif on her attachment to the Charch 
of England. She was low in stature, and careless of 
her dress; but her pictures represent her as handseme. 
She died in 1687. 
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THE ARTS. 


No. XIX. 
ee 
ANECDOTES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF PAINTERS. 


Orno Massazus. This Artist was celebrated for his 
paintings of Reptiles, Insects, and Plants. He devoted 
may hours of every day in search of vipers, adders, 
snakes, and those peculiar plants under which they 
sheltered themselves, or on which they were supposed to_ 
feed. Houbraken relates that he had a small spot of 
ground, at a little distance from Amsterdain, well en- 
closed, where he preserved all his poisonous reptiles, and 
fed them every day with his own hand: by which ma- 
nagement he made them so familiar, that they would at 
any time readily come abroad into the open air, when- 
ever he wanted to paint them; and lie quietly in any 
position, justas he thought proper to place them, and 
as long as he had occasion to observe them. 

Ferix Meyer. This painter acquired an extraordi- 
nary freedom of hand, and a singular readiness of exe- 
cution, that equalled the vivacity of his imagination ; 
of which he gave a remarkable proof at the Abbey of 
St. Florian, in Austria, where he happened to stop in 
his travels. The Abbot being desirous of having two 
grand apartments painted in fresco, and having con- 
sulted another Artist about it, who seemed very dila- 
tory, applied to Meyer for his advice, in what manner 
he would have it executed. Meyer, for a few minutes, 
viewed and considered the place, and then taking a long 
stick, to which he fastened a piece of charcoal, he im- 
mediately began to design, saying, ‘ here I would have 
a tree ; which he marked out as quick as possible : *¢ at 
the remote distance, I would represent a forest, thus; 
here a fall of water, tumbling from great rocks;” and 
soon. As fast as he spoke, he designed ; and deprived 
the Abbot of the power of expressing his approbation, 
so much was he. lost in astonishment to see a design, 
with such elegance and taste, executed even without any 
time silewed. for reflection. At the Abbot’s request, 
Meyer undertook to finish the design : the other painter 
was dismissed, and the whole work was completed in 
one summer. 

Perer Mortyn. [faving spent several years at Rome, 
he determined to visit Genoa, where the reputation he 
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had already acquired obtained for him a most honourable 
reception, and as much work as he could possibly eX 
cute. There he meht have livedinaa atHuent situation, 
superior even to his hope, if he had not unhappily crown 
not only dissolute, bot unpardonably vicious. He fe!] 
deeply in love with a dvenoese lady, ‘and left no art un- 
trie a to seduce her; but finding all his attempts ineflec- 
tual, he proposed tn marry her: ; although it was sufi- 
ciently known in Genoa that he had been married at 
Rome for a considerable time before, and that his wife 
was then alive, residing in that city. 

When that objection was ur: ved by the lady and her 
friends, he was exceedingly mortified : and resolved to 
have bie wife assassinated to remove that obstruction. A 
person proper for the villammous purpose was soon en- 
vaved ; and, to conceal the transaction as much as pos- 
sible from public notice, he wrote au affectionate lette: 
to his wife by that messenger, requesting her to accom- 
pany the bearer to Genoa. As she had a real afiection 
for her husband, and wished to be with him, she readils 
obeyed his commands, and was murdered on her journey. 

Y et, notwithstanding the secrecy of that scene of 
cruelty, the affan becaine suspected, and Molyn was 
directly seized, imprisoned, and, after full conviction, 
sentenced to be hanged. — But, by the interest and ap- 
plication of the nobility , whore oarded him highly for his 
extraordinary talents, the severity of the sentence was 
suspended, and he was retained in prison for a great 
leneth of time; nor would he probably have ever been 
released, had it uot been effected by a very critical accie 
cident: for, when Lewis XIV. bombarded Genoa, all 
the prisons were set open, aud Molyn laid hold of that 
opportunity to escape to Placentia, after a confinement 
of sixteen years. From this afiar he was uick-named 
Pi tro Muthier, or de Muheribus, by which he was ever 
afier Known th rouchout all Ltaly. 

Perer PeutemMan. ‘This artist was requested to paint 
an eniblematical picture of Mortality, representing 
human skulls and bones, surrounded with rich gems aud 
musical lustraments. to express the vanity of thie world's 
! jeasures, amusements, or posse SSIONS 5 and, that he might 
ymiiate nature with the yvreater exactness, he went into 
ananatomy-rooin, where several skeletons Lung by wires 
from the c@eling, aud bones, skulls, &c. lay scattere J 


about, aud unmediately prepared to make his designs, 
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Winle he was thus employed, either by fatigue, or by 
intense study, insensibly he fell asleep, but was sup- 
denly roused by ashock of an earthquake, which hap- 
veued at that instant, on the 18th of Saipheaiihitn 1692, 
The moment he onan, he observed the skeletous move 
about as they were shaken in different directions, and the 
loose skulls roll from oue side of the room to the other ; 
and being totally ignorant of the cause, he was struck 
with such a horror, that he threw himself down stairs, 
and tumbled into the street, half dead. His frends 
took all possible pains to efface the impressiow made on 
his mind by that unlucky event, and acquainted him 
with the real cause of the agitations of the skeletons ; 
yet the transaction still affected his spirits in so violent a 
manner, that it brought ona disorder which m a very 
short time ended his day Se 








PUNCH BOUGHT BY A LORD. 


THERE is a ridiculous story told ofa foolish Lord, who, 
being entertained at a puppet-show by the humours of 
Punch, purchased him of the exhibitor; and on finding 
he lost his witin his new habitation, sent for his former 
master to complain of the disappointment. 

Weall laugh at this as the extreme of folly, and yet 
we see the same thing before our eyes every day in a 
thousand instances. How oftenis a man envied for the 
possessicn of a thing, the merit of which arises only from 
his management of it, and which would beentirely lost in 
the hands of the envier! How many Generals, who talk 
ef the advantage of military discipline, would have been de- 
feated bya thousand Persians, if they had commanded the 
ten thousand of Xenophon ! How many men, who envy 
their friends for having the best-bitted horses, and the 
meekest wives, would be thrown by the quietest pony, and 
henpecked by Griselda herself! How many silent sena- 
tors, who wish for the eloquence and the confidence of a 
Pitt or a Fox, would only expose their own folly by the 
acquisition ! 


—Quid rides? Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 
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WOODWARD, THE COMEDIAN. 


Henry Woopwarp was born in London in 1717, was 
educated at Merchant-Tailors’ school, and at first en- 
gaged in the business of a tallow-chandler. He was 
then bound apprentice tothe late Mr. Ruch, under whose 
tuition he became qualified for a Harlequin. His sub. 
sequent success as a comic actor Is too well known to 
need commemoration. After he had saved about Goool, 
from his emoluments on the stages in London, he lost 
it all agua by imprudently commencing manager in 
Ireland. He then returned to Covent-garden, where 
he continued till the time of his death, which happened 
April 17, L775 occasioned by an accident as he was 
jumping on a table in the character of Scrub. uring 
his illness, the late Dr. Isaac Schomberg (his school- 
fellow), who attended lim, refused the acceptance of a 
single fee. To have been thus respected by a man of 
distinguished integrity is no sinall degree of praise. 
Mr. \\ oodward was the author of a berve called * Mar- 
plot m Lisbon ; ” and ** The Man’s the Master,” a 
comedy, 1 1775, 8vo. 
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M. D& VIELLEVILLE. 


Francs the First having appointed this French noble- 
Zap} 


man Captain of a regiment of which he had been Lieute- 
nant, sent for him to announce his promotion to him. 
Vielleville humbly thanked his Majesty for the honour 
he had conferred Upo: 1 him, but begged to decline it, as 
he said he had ** done not hing as vet worthy “nu” 
His sovereign replied, «* Why, Sir, Lam very much InIS© 
taken then; for | thoug ey if von had been live hundred 
miles off, that youw ould have calloped night and day to 
ask this rank of me; and now I[ ofier it to you myself, 
you refuse it. I cannot tell, [ am sure, on what other 
occasion you can expect that I should give it to you.”— 
‘> Sire,” replie -d Vielleville, ‘*on theday of battle, when 
I shi all have done something to deserve it; but if Laccept 
of the honour your Majesty intends for meat this instant, 
all my companions will mdicule me for acce pting it, and 
suppose that it was given me in consideration of my 
being the near relation of the officer who last held it. I 
assure your Majesty I had rather die than obtain ran} 
through any other medium than that of service.” 


—__~ 
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NOTE ON HAMLET. 


© jYam. Your Ladyship is nearer to Heaven, than when I saw 
you last, by the altitude of a chepine. 


In Raymond’s Voyage through Italy, 1648, 12mo. a 
xork wich Is said to have been partly written by Dr. Bar- 
srave, Prebendary of Canterbury, the following curious 
account ot the chopine occurs. os This pli ice fv enice} 
js much frequented by the walking maypoles, I meane 
the women. They weare their oats halfe too long for 
their bedies, being nounted on their chippeens (w! hich 
areas high asa mau’sleg); they walke between two hand- 
maids, majestickly deliberating of every step they take. 
This fashion was invented and ‘appropriated to the noble 
Venetian’s wives, to bee constant to distinguish them 
from the courtesans, who goe covered in a yaile of white 
taliety.” 

James Howell, speaking of the Venetian women, says, 

They are low and of small statures for the most 
part, which makes them to rayse their bodies upon high 
shoes called chapins, which gave one occasion to say that 
the Venetian ladies were made of three things ; one part 
of thein was wood, meaning their chapins, another part 
was their apparrell, and the third part was a woman ; 
the Senat hath often endeavour’d to take away tiie wear- 
ing of those high shooes ; but all women are so passion- 
ately delighted with this kind of state, that no law can 
weane them from it.” 

Some have supposed that the jealously of Italian 
husbands gave rise to the invention of the chopine. 
Limojon de Saiut Didier, a lively French writer on the 
Republic of Venice, mentions a conversation with some 
of _ Dove's Counsellors of State on this subject, in 
Which it was remarked that smaller shoes would certainly 
be found more convenient; which induced one of the 
Counsellors to say, putting on at the same time a very 
austere look, pur troppo commodi, pur troppo. The first 
ladies who rejected the use of the chopme were the 
daughters of the Doge Doimuinico Contareno, about the 
year 1670. It was impossible to set one foot before the 
other without leaning on the shoulders of two waiting- 

omen, and those who used them must have stalked 
tloue hike boys in stilts. 
3 D2 
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THEATRICAL INSOLENCE. 

THe unbecoming conduct of those individuals, whe 
supported by public patronage, frequently treat their be- 
netactors with rudeness and insult, hath been often re- 
marked and severely censured in many publications ; an 
instance of this species of ingratitude, which took place at 
Athens, 1s recorded by a Greek historian. 

A tragedy having been announced for public repre- 
sentation, the Ather nians, on the day appointed, assem- 
bled in crowds; but just as the piece should have com- 
menced, a popular actor, who, according to the custom 
of that age, was to have played a principal female part, 
refused to act, unless he was immediately furnished with 
«a more splendid dress, and a greater train of attendants. 

The insolent upstart was told, that if he had com- 
municated his wishes at an earlier period of the business, 
they should certainly have been comphed with, but that 
his expecting anew ‘dress and additional attendants, ata 
moment when the people were impatiently expecting the 
tragedy to begin, was inconsistent and absurd. The 
play er obstinately persisted in his resolution not to act 
unless his terms were complied with; the delay, alterca- 
tion, and confusion, exasperated the manager so much, 
that he forcibly pushed the stubborn bloc ‘khead on the 
stage, at the same time observing to him, m an audible 
voice, ** How can you be so ridiculous as to wish to 
make a parade and shew, when you see among th 
audience the wile of Phocian, the greatest of our com- 
manders, the plaimest drest of all the audience, and at- 
tended only by a single slave.’ 

This well-timed reproof excited a loud and universal 
applause; the corrected offender, who deserved to have 
heen hissed from the theatre, felt he was wrong, apolo- 
vised for his preposterous conduct, and immediately per- 
turmed his part. 
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SPANIARDS AND PORTUGUESE. 

WeE are apt to mistake the character of the — 
there is, in the very excess and abundance of their wit 
joy, and good humour, 2 certain steady evenness of man- 
ners, equally distant from pedantry, levity, and atfecta- 
tion; more mirth of the heart than all the noise, grimace, 
aud badmege of their neighbours; a kind of grave, dry, 
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sententious humour, with a serene and plac’? firmness of 
countenance, 

But, from too much of the religious, and then of the 
military spint, they have rapidly dechoed into enthus 
siasin and cruelty; and as the human character never 
stops, ion e still continued to sink into indifference, pride, 
indolence, and barren devotion; they cannot be excited 
to any great efiort but by superstitious terrors, love, 
revenge, and a fandango, the favourite dance of all ranks, 
in which, froin a stute a death-like stupidity, they will, 
at the first touch of an instrument, join with enthusiasm; 
animation, grace, and delight. 

It seems to have been the system of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to protect themselves by ‘distance and desolation : 
to leave whole districts uncultivated, and roads j impass - 
able; as military science declined, timidity succeeded to 
discipline, and men prepared for war, by casing them- 
selves in armour, to be smothered, or by shutting them- 
selves up in castles, to be starved; ; they for got that national 
strength consists In an active, moving, disposable force ; 
and that the safest state of defence is, bemg always ready 
to attack. 


‘The Portuguese pride has’ usefully changed its 


object, from the black cloak, spectacles, an atiectation of 


wisdom and sanctity, and having nothing to do; they 
are grown fond of fine cloths, are ‘bec ome diligent, enter- 
prizing, and active. 

Lisbon is a mixture of luxury and misery, nastiness 
and magnificence ; the buildings erected since the earth- 
quake of 1755 are barbarously gigantic: the Marquis 
de Pombal, their chief projector, had the misfortune of 
being elevated out of the reach of controul ; no man pre- 
sumed to understand even his own trade so well as the 
Prime Minister. 
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THEORY AGAINST FACT. 


It is, I understand, an established opimion of the pre- 
zent day among professional men, that inpressions made 
on the mind of a pregnant woman cannot in any way 
affect her unborn infant. Yet numerous and well-authen- 
ticated relations have strongly inclined many persons to 
think differently. Malbranche relates, that a Parisian 
female of his day, tempted by unamiable curiosity to see 
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a public execution, was so struck with horror, that sie 
on aiter delivered of a — l, with bruises and trac 

tures on diderent parts of its body and imnbs, similar to 

those of Uie malcficior, whe had been broken on the 

Wlcei. 

A friend of the editor’s, to whom this circumstance 
was mentioned, and an orthodox thmker on the subject, 
raised a loug and loud laugh against the relater of “4 id 
venerable divine: °] Nothing,’ ;, “said the humourist, who 


= = . 1 i. e 2 . ar . 1. << : as a : he . 
when ne has any thing to say, thinks the wit a sufficient 
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vay iromastght which attected her so disagreeably ; snd 
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i) the pressure oF a rude ana unyielding crowa, which 


1] . ' beast ~ : . 
renerdiy Coieees ON SUCH OCCHSIONs, Wiigat, very pro- 
s * . | mh . al 
bably, oe sqpuc zed and brussed, herself as well as the 


‘ a ian » aa . npn ‘ 
Infant, mn the WUunner you deserias . without having res 


course to any supernatural means 

[le who islanvhed at will not — be li: = to: the 

F hye a to reply, | ut evel - 

word was overp owered by the noisy mirth of his compa- 
nicus. Yet similar accidents of pregnant women alarmed 
voars, monkies, monsters, &c. &c. have 
frequently come under the notice of the writer of this 
artic te, and many persons of undoubted veracity. 

The common-place scientific auswer to facts lke these 
is as follows: ** the position you wish to support is im- 
possible and untenable, for a nervous mtercourse and 
communicatio: 
yet been discerered, by the most accurate dissectors and 
diligent anatomists and physiologists: and, till such ner- 
Hh been porated out, it is impossible 
for amen at all acqguamted with the anunal economy to 


! } 
by rutiated {) 


Vous cCoOnvechon Dai 


be of your Opimion. 

‘The circumstances you mention, and the monstrous 
births you point out, I do not mean te doubt: but be 
assured they were mere fiesus natura, aud would have 
taken place precisely in the same way without the pre- 
vious and intervenmg accidents. Such appearances take 
piace every day in pli ants, herbs, a trees, and | hope 


ou an t attribute it in them to the « {ree tofa thinkiug 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS OF HUMAN NATURE. 


” a 
‘© ALL,” says acertain writer, which can hedone by a 
wise man (seeme that by pature he is appomted to act 


\ - 


for the space of 30, 350, or 70 Years, some ridiculors 
silly partinthis fantastic theatre of misery, vice, and cor- 
ruption), is either to lament with Heraclitus the iniquiues 
of the world, or (which is the more cheerful, and there- 
fore I do presume the more eligible, course) to lauph 
with Democritus at all the fools and knaves upon earth.” 
Montaigne preferred Democritas’s buimour to Heracii- 
tus’s; ** not,” says he, * because it Is more pleasant to 
lauch than to weep, but becaus 

nore expressive Of contempt, than the other: for,” adds 
he, **{ think we can never be enougd despised.” ssais, 
l. 50.—To Brutus, courtmg him ito the conspiracy 
against Cresar, Statilus answered, that he was “6 Dere 
jectly satisfied of 


idis more scornful, and 


the yustuess of the cause, but did not 
think mankind so considerable, as to deserve a wise 
man’s concern: agreeably io that of Theodorus, whe 
‘* would not have a wise man run any risks for a com- 
pany of fools,”—Miuretus seems to have entertained a 
subliner idea of human impoitance ; when, having 
fallen sick upon the road, and overhearing a consultation 
of physicians, who, supposing him an obseure person, 
agreed at length facere periculan in corpore vili, as they 
expressed it, he cried aloud, “© What! will you presume 
to make experuuents upou one, for whom Chirist died 2" 
Menagianc, 
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AN OLD PROVERB. 

The old English proverb, § An ounce of mother wt j- 
worth a pouid of learning,’ seems well exemplified jv 
the following dialogue, tvamileted froin the German :— 

* How large is the moon which we now see ia the 
heavens? said Hans, the son of the clerzyyman, to the 
farmer's son, Frederick, as they were waiking together 
on a fine suminer’s evening. 

* Frederic/.—As large as a bakine-dish; 

¢ Hans.—Hia ! ' ha! be ! 6As large asa baking: dish ? 
No. Frederick, it is full as large as a w hole country. 

6 Frederick.—W hat do you tell me? as large as 2 
whole country ? How do you know it is so large : ? 

‘© Hans. —My tutor told me so. 

© While they were talking, Augustus, another hoy, 

came by; and Haus ran laughing up to him, and said, 
Only hear, Augustus! Frederick says the moon is no 
large rthan a baking-dish. 

«No? replied Auvustus. The moon must he at least 
as big as our barn. When my father has taken me with 
him into the city, I have observed that the globe on the 
top of the dome of the cathedral seems Bho avery little 
ball; and yet it will contain three sacks of corn, and the 
moon must be a great deal higher than the dome. 

«© Now which of these three little philosophers was the 
most intelligent ?—I must give it in favour of the last ; 
though Hans was most in the right, through the instruc- 
tion of his master. But itis nek more honourable to 
come even at all near the truth, by one’s own reasoning, 
than to give implicit faith to the eaten is of another.’ 


_—— --< 
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MONSIEUR TRERET 

Was a learned Frenchman, under the regal govern- 
ment, who, on some unfounded pretence, was taken out 
of his bed, at two o’clock in the morning, and carried te 
the Bastile. 

After a corfinement of several weeks, and in perfect 
ignorance of the cause of his inprisonment, the Lieute- 
nant of Police at last called to take his examination : 
‘© Will you have the goodness,” said Treret, as tliat 
officer entered his room, “** will you have the goodness to 
tell me, for what crime I am shut up in this place?’ 
The Lieutenant replied with great coolness, * I think you 
have a great deal of curiosity.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


MR me 


PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 
ERS om 


History of the Female Sex; comprising a View of the 
Habits, Manners, and Influence of Women, among all 
Nations, from the earliest Ages to the present Time, 
translated from the German of C. Meiners, Counsellor 
of State to His Britannic Majesty, and Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Gottingen. By Fre- 
_— Shoberl. 4 Vols. 12mo. M1. 10s. Colburn. 1808. 

> Tis woman that seduces all mankind.’? What Gay 
has ludicrously and ironically observed 1a the Beggar's 

Opera is here exemplified with a solemnity which will 

not much recommend the author to the favourable 

opinion of the Ladies; for he seems more inclined to 
exhibit the frailties, follies, and vices, which have marked 
the career of several distinguished women, rather than 
those amiable and delicate traits, which with all their 
imperfections we are disposed to think are the predominant 

and distmmguished characteristics of the female sex. M, 

Meiners takes a wide and extensive range, beginning 

with the state of women among the Heathen nations of 

Siberia and the Aborigines of America ; then ainong the 

Negroes of America; the Inhabitants of Mangolia, the 

South of Asia, and the Islands of the Kast Indies and 

South Sea; the Eastern nations in general; the Sclavonic 

nations of Europe ; the Celtic nations ' during the times 

preceding the age of chivalry; the antient Greeks and 

Romans; and so through the nations of Europe, down 

to the wra of the French Revolution. 

In the course of this History some curious facts and 
many amusing and interesting anecdotes are collected, 
but they are, compared with the entire contents of the 
four Volumes, as grains of wheat in a bundle of chaff; 
and consequently, _ scarce worth the trouble of searching 
for them. The Volume which treats of the age of 
Louis XIV. of France will be perused with the oreatest 
degree of satisfaction ; and from this part of the work 


we sh: ill make one extract, which will serve to shew thie 
Vou. LV. 3E 
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vast influence which some of the favourites of that Kine 
had over the atlairs of State, and the dreadful effects, 
both moral and political, which must ensue, when women 
of bad character and dispositions are allowed to interfere 
with the sovereign authority. 

‘«* The love of pleasure, pomp, and profusion, which 
the Kine excited, and rendered either habitual or inidjs- 
pensably necessary ; the consequent, speedy, and almost 
veneral lim poverishmeut of the nobility; the eagerness 
after favour, places, aud pensions, resulting from urgent 
necessities aud pressing embarrassments ; and the desire 
of making and advancing fortunes, were still more 
powerful causes of the universal corruption of morals, 
Men of rank, and even Princes, cringed before the King, 
before his ministers and his mistresses, before their 
minions and the favourites of the latter; and this ex. 
ample, set by husbands and fathers, was followed by their 
Wives and daughters. ‘The women began to live j in a 
low familiarity with men ot business. ‘Those who could 
not aspire to the comptroller, or the farmers-general, 
insinuated themselves into the good graces of their agents 
andclerks. ‘They delivered in new projects, and proposed 
fresh taxes. ‘They sold their patronage ; they sold their 
virtue ; they sold the marrow of the people. The labour- 
ing part of ‘the nation was oppressed by the lovely part *, 
‘Those who possessed power made use of it for the pur- 
pose of plunder, or to sell to others the liberty of porns 
and cheating with impunity. Such as durst not, « 
would not, have recourse to these expedients, sousht to 
raise themselves in the world by advantageous marriages. 
Men of the we rank courted the dauvhte rs of opulent 
financiers, or of favountes, by whose recommendation 
they hoped ‘. obtain large dowries, lucrative places or 
pensions fT. The blood of the French nobility became 
depraved ; the distinctions of rauk were almost abolished, 
and wealth was the only standard by which the worth and 
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* Mem. de Maintenon, Ul. p. 114. 

+ For a niece of; Madame de Maintenon, even a Prince of 
the house of Lorraine, and the son of the Duke de Noailles, durst 
not offer themselves as suitors. The latter obtained her hand, and 
Mademoiselle @Aubigny was the commencement of the prodigious 
fortune which the house of Noailles in the sequel acquired. Mer, 
de Maintenon, LY. p 250, : 
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consequence Of persons and famities was estimated, 
Among the whole court, small indeed was the number 
of beautiful women, who would not have otiered, or have 
been ready on the slightest intimation, to sacrifice their 
own honour, and that of their families, to th happiness 

{ being the mistress of the King. whiee was, 1 fact, 
not a family at the Court of Louis NIV. but what built 
the hope of honours and fortune on the beauty of their 
daughters, and encouraged the latter to make it their 
study to gam the affes ‘tious of the King *. 

‘©The same wants and desires whic h originated in the 
avidity for favour, places, and pensions, were increased 
aud still more generally diffused by the passion for play. 
‘The King, as 1 have alre: uy related in another place, 
prohibited the most ruinous games of hazard in the 
capital, upon pain of death; but at the same time tole- 
rated them at court. He played himself; the Queen, 
the Princes, and the Princesses, were passionately at- 
tached to play. The courtiers followed their illustrious 
examples, and played so high, that a person sometimes 
lost one hundred thousand pistoles in an evening. Gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the highest rank kept pene eil 
houses or banks, wlich were so many lures for the ava- 
rice of men; so many «bysses that engulphed the fortunes 
of families; so many rocks on which the happiness, 
honour, and virtue of natives and foreigners were wreck- 
ed. From these places emissaries were sent out to disco- 
ver such persons as had been left a rich inheritance, or 
had received a considerable present, or had gained an 
unportant law-suit, or had won a large sum at play, or 
who were willing to stake upon a card the monies with 
which they were entrusted. Numbe rless were the instances 
of persons who totally ruined themselves by gaming 
and had no other excuse to make, than that they ete 
not live without play.” 








_——_——_ - aw <r were ew 6 wwe ee 





* This was the case with Mademoiselle de la Mothe ;—Hist 
Amour. des Gaules. 1. p. 24, and afterwards with Mademoiselle de 
Moutages, as well as many others. 
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Poems, and Tales; by Miss Trefusis, 12mo. 2 vols, 
10s. Tipper. 1808. 


With many faults, these poems possess great excel- 
Jencies: an elegant simplicity is their prevailing cha- 
racter; and the amiable author, who survived the ~ publi« 

cation but a few months, seems to have been cureful to 
blend the purest morality with the effusions of her fancy, 
We cordially re commend them to her fair country- 
women. 


Observations on Seduction and Prostitution, and on the 
evil Consequences arising from them; extracted from 
Matthew Henry's Exposition on the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; by Mary Smith, a Penitent, late of the Mag 
dalen Hospital; and published for her Benefit : with 
a Poem, by Mr. Pratt, on the same Subject. Second 
Edition. To whieh are prefixed, preliminary Observa- 
tions; and an Address to the Legislature, containing 
some “proposed Measures for the Suppression of Se- 
duction and Female Prost:tutzon. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 
Hatchard, 1808. 


The shocking prevalence of Seduction, of which Pros- 
ditution is the necessary and almost unavoidable conse- 
quenee, demands the serious attention and _ strongest 
check of the legislature. In what mode, and to what 
exteut, the law should be allowed to act, we do not pre 
sume to suggest; but surely some measures should a 
devised at id sanctioned by Parhamentary authority, for 
the severer punishment of seduction, and adultery, 
crimes which stand foremost among the crying sins 

of the nation. In these observations their moral and 
religious guilt is forcibly painted, aud, as brought forward, 
or rather compiled, by a Penitent female, who has tasted 
the bitterness of Prostitution, but has happily been 
snatched from the perdition to which it leads, they may 
have a benelicial effect if properly circulated among her 
more unfortunate sisters. Under this impression we 
strongly recommend the present painphlet, which may 
also be read with advantage by every description of per- 
sons, male and female, W e are aware of the difficulty 
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oi 2do pling hew legislative measures jor the pr unishment 

of seaucers and adulterers, and that some of our most i 
zealous moralists have been foiled im the benevolent at- 
} 





tempt to establish them. But the endeavour is not yet 
hopeless ; and when the times shall be under less political 
pressure, we trust that this interesting point will not pass 
without the serious consideration due to it. 

We need not offer any apology for quoting the follow- 
ing Observations from Mr. Colquhoun’s J'reatise on the 
Metropolis. 

‘In contemplating the case of those unhappy females 
who support themselves by prostitution in the metropolis 
of London, and in the country towns, it is impossible to 
avoid dropping a tear of pity. Many of them, | erhaps, 
originally seduced from a state of imnocence, wile they 
were the joy and comfort of their unhappy parents— 
many of them born and educated to expect a better fate, 
until, deceived by falschood and villany, they see their 
error when it is too late to recede. In this situation, 
abandoned by their relations and friends, deserted by 
their seducers, and at large upon the world, loathed and 
avoided by those who forme rly held them in estimation, 
what are they todo? In the preseut unhappy state of 
things, they seem to have no alternative, bu. to become 
the miserable instruments of promoting and practising 
that species of seduction and imunorality of which they 
themselves were the victims. And what is the result ?— 
It is pitiableto relate—They are com pelled by necessity 
to mingle with an abandoned herd, who have long been 
practised in the walks of infamy, and they too become 
speedily polluted and depraved. Oaths, imprecations, 
and obscene language, by degrees become familiar to 
their ears, and necessity compels them to endure, and at 
length to imitate, and practise, iu their turn, upon the 
unwary youth, who too easily ialls tuto the suave, 

‘Thus itis from the multitudes of those unhappy 
females, that assemble now in all! parts of large cities and 
towns, that the morals of the youth are corrupted ; that 
unnecessary expenses are mcurred ; and undue, and too 
often criminal, means are resorted to for the purpose of 
gratifying passions, which, but for these temp ‘latlous Con- 
stantiy assailing them 1 alos ; ™ ry street tn the inetro- 
polis of London, and in all the larwe cities and towns in { 


myst 


the country, would not have been thoueht of, Phrouvh 
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this medium, apprentices, clerks, aud other persons i 
trust, are seduced trom the paths of houesty > nasters are 
plundered, and parents are aiilicted ; witle many a youth, 
who might have become the pride of his family, a com- 
fort to the declining years of his parents, and an orna- 
ment to society, exchanges a life of virtue and iidustry 
for the pursuits of the gambler, the swindler, and the 
vagabond. Nor ts the lot of these poor deluded females 
less deplorable. Although some few of them may obtain 
settlements, while others bask for a while in the temporary 
sunshine of ease and splendour, the major part end a 
short life in misery and wretcheduess, 

‘ What has become of the multitudes of unfortunate 
females, elevant in their persons, and sumptuous in their 
attire, who were seen in the streets of the metropolis of 
London, and in other large cities, and at places of public 
amusement, twenty years ago? Alas! could their pro- 
gress be developed, and their ultimate situations or 
exit from the world disclosed, tt would ley open a 
catalogue of suilerings and affliction beyond what the 
most romantic fancy could depict or exhibit to the 
feeliue mind. 

‘¢ Exposed to the rude insults of the wnebriated and. 
the vulgar, the impositions of brutal officers and watch- 
men, aud to the chilling blasts of the mght, during the 
most inclement weather, in thin apparel, partly 1 com- 
pliance with the fashion of the day, but more trejaently 
from the pawnbrokers’ shops rendering their necessary 
garments inaccessible, diseases are generated which 
even their unhappy vocation does not produce. No 
pitying hand appears to help them in such situations. 
The feeling parent or relation is far of. An abavdoned 
monster of the same sex, inured in the practice ot 
tufamy and seduction, instead of the consolation which 
sickness requires, threatens to turn the unhappy victim 
out of decors, when the means of subsistence are cut off, 
and the premium for shelter is no longer forthcoming ; 
or, perhaps, the unfeeling landlord of a miserable half- 
furnished lodging afHicts the poor unhappy female, by 
declarations equally hostile to the feelings of bumanity, 
till, at length, turned out into the streets, she lan- 
guishes and euds her miserable days in an hospital or a 
workhouse; or, perhaps, perishes in some inhospitable 
hovel alone, without a friend to console ler, or a fel- 
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low mortai to close her eyes, in the pangs of disso- 
lution. 

‘ To restore to a virtnous and industrious course of 
life the unfortunate viclims of seduction, is, no doubt, 
one of the greatest acts of mercy we are capable of per- 
forming. Several institutions, for this truly Christian 


purpose, are established im or near this metropolis—the 
Maevdalen Hospital, the Lock Asylum, and the London 


Female Feaiwatian . itisscarcely possible to imagine 
a situation more wretched, and more to be pitied, than 
that into which many of these unhappy suiferers are 
plunged, by the wicked arts of their seducers; and 
creat indeed must be the joy of those persons who are 
more mmmediately cn; los ed in bringing - back these 
miserabie young women to the paths of virtue, and 
restoring them to the arms of their afilicted parents and 
friends: but our endeavours should not only be exercised 
in reclaiming those who have fallen into such misfor- 
tunes, we onght likewise todo what hes in our power 
to protect the unwary female from the snares of the 
cruel seducer, the plunderer of virtue and innocence.” 


The Contrast; a Poem: including Comparative Views 
of Britain, France, and Spain, at the present Moment ; 
in tico parts; adifressed to an English Nobleman. By 
Mr. P ratt, Auth or of * Sympathy, Gieanings,” Sc. Sc. 
3d kadit. corrected, 1\2mo,. p. 28. Cradock and Joy, 
1808. 


The primary obj ct of Mr. Pratt, in these lines, was 
to congratulate Lord Shaftesbury « us return to Ene- 
land Sonam his Confinement in France, and to contrast the 
situation of the two countries; which he has done with 
great toree and feeling: but the noble resistance to the 
Gallic voke in Spain prom pted him to enlarge fis Poem, 


and “ build the loft r! hy me’ in celebration of an occur- 
rence which is tonics of the best oflerine’s of the Muse, 
and, whatever may be the fat e of the contest, will conduce 


to the everlasting ‘glory of a Spi unish character. 
Atter dwelling on the atrocities of the French, and 
the state of wretched de oradi ition to which Bonaparte has 


reduced his subjects, Mr. Pratt finely adyerts to the 
noble eBorts im Spain. 
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We have only room for one more extract. 
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* But, O' what visions, awful and profound, 
Pregnant with happier omens, crowd around : 
What kindling glory bursts upon the sight, 

Fair as when chaos hail’d the birth of light ; 
When the first sunbeam on the mass was shed, 
And utter darkness from the radiance fled ; 
Swift as the lightuing’s flash, the thunder’s roll, 
Th effulgence rushes on the start!ed soul. 

Lo! as it spreads into more perfect day ! 
Exulting myriads bless th’ expanding ray, 
Pursue th’ illumin’d track their fathers trod, 
Rise to new life, and fee] the inspiring God. 


From Heav'n from highest Heavw’n, descends the flame, 


To point and guide the way to gen’rous fame, 
Twas thus the pillar’d fire its beam di} wn d, 
To gild tbe sacred path wbich Heaven had mad 


The brief 


recapitulation of some of the ancient es ploits of the Spa- 
niards is highly animated. He urges the brave patriots 
to proceed in initating the valour of their ancestors, and 
set the same brilliant example to their posterity, 


ITe 


** Hence may the captive nations nebly rise, 
And take again the track where giory lies | 
AUSTRIA renew’, her spirit still unbroke, 
TW unblentish’d Charles may rescue from her yoke ; 
Deluded Russta may redeem her fame, 
And feel the tinge of wingled rage and shame. 
Redeem’‘d from serpent GALLIA’s loath'd embrace, 
(For just revenge may arm her hardy race,) 
DENMARK again may meet BRITANN1IA’s hand ; 
And even degraded Prussra’s fetter’d | band, 
As from the mould’ring mansions of the dead, 
Haply may raise once more her shrouded head. 
Thrice noble SWEDE ! of an undaunted line, 
fa this vast strife our hopes, our pray’rs, are thine ! 
illustrious son of an illustrious sire, 
Whom honour, virtue, and the Muse inspire ! 


concludes with panegynzing Great Britain 


Tending its aid to the Spanish cause; an aid which we 
almost fear has been attorded teo late ; at least, 
what has recently occurred, without viving way ts de- 


spondence, we have cert: nly more to appreheng d th: 


ho; re 


orexpect, Hlea, en prosper the nght! 
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THE DRAMA. 








ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE. Shakspeare. 


are ipsam 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 


Tuts gentleman was descended from a very ancient 
family of that name, seated at Grace-Dieu, in Leicester- 
shire. His grandfather, John Beaumont, had been 
Master of the Rolls, and his father, Francis Beaumont, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Nor 
was his descent less honourable on the side of his mother, 
whose name was Anne, the daughter of George Pierre- 
point, of Home-Pierrepoint, in the county of Notting- 
ham, Esq. and of the same family from which the present 
Duke of Kingston derives his ancestry. 

Our poet, however, appears to have been only a younger 
son, Jacob mentioning a brother of his by the title of Sir 
Henry Beaumont, though Cibber with more propriety, in 
his Lives of the Poets, vol. J. p. 157, calls him Sir John 
Beaumont. He was born in the year 1585, and received 
his education at Cambridge, and he afterwards was en- 
tered a student in the Inner Temple. Although, out of 
fifty-three plays,which are collected together as the labours 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greatest part of them, yet he did -not live to 
complete his thirtieth year; he died in the beginning of 
March 1615, on the 9th day of which he was interred i in the 
entrance of St. Benedict’s Chapel, in Westminster-Abbey. 
He left behind him only one daughter, Mrs. Frances 
Beaumont, who must then have been an infant, as she 
died in Leicestershire since the year'1700. She had been 
possessed of several MS. poems of her father’s writing, 
which were lost in her voyage from Ireland, in which 


kingdom she had resided for some time, in the family of 
the Duke of Ormond. 





—...._ nner oad Dies annep-cemasdinncaintions ——_ —— 





JOHN FLETCHER. 


Tuts gentleman was not more meanly descended than 
his poetical colleague; his father, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
having been first inade Bishop of Bristol, by Queen Eliza- 
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beth, and afterwards by the same monarch, in the year 
1593, translated to the see of London. es poet was 
born in 1576, and was, as well as his friend, educated at 
Cambridge, where he made a great proficiency in his 
studies, and was accounted a very good scholar. His 
natural vivacity of wit, for which he was remarkable, soon 
rendered him a devotee to the Muses ; and his close atten- 
tion to their service, and fortunate connection with a SellUS 
equal to his own, soon raised hin to one of the highest 
places in the temple of poetical fame. As he was bora 
near ten years before Mr. Beaumont, so he did also survive 
bim by an equal number of years; the general calamity 
of a plague, which happened im the year 1625, involving 
him in its great destruction, he being at that time forty. 
uine years of ave, 








_ a ep 


THOMAS OTWAY. 


He was the son of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey Otway, 
Rector of Woolbeding, in Sussex, and was burn the 3d of 
March, in the year 1651. He sentinel his education at 
Wickeham school, near Winchester, and became a com- 
moner of Christ Chare h, in Oxford, in 1669. But, on 
his quitting the university, and coming to London, he 
turned player. His success as an actor was but indif- 
ferent, having made only one attempt in Mrs. Behn’s tra- 
gedy of The Jealous Bridegroom; he was more valued 
for the sprightliness of his conversation and the acuteness 
of his wit; which gained himthe friendship of the Earl 
of Plymouth, who procured him a Cornet’s commission in 
the troops which then served in Flanders. 

Otway, like the rest of the wits of every age, was but 
a bad economist; aud therefore it 1s no wonder that we 
eenerally find him in very necessitous circumstances. 
This was particularly the case with him at his return from 
Flanders. He was, moreover, averse to the military pro- 
fession, and it is therefore not extraordinary, all things 
eonsidered, that ‘Tom aud his commission soon quar- 
relled and parted, never to meet again. 

Aiter this, he had recourse to writing for the stage ; 
and now it was that he found out the only employment 
that nature seems to have iitted him for. In comedy he 
has been deemed too liceutious ; which, however, was no 
great objection to those who lived in the profil gate days 
ef Charles il. But in tragedy few of our Paghish poets 
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ever equalled him; and perhaps none ever excelled him 
iu touching the passions, particularly that of love, 

But though Otway possessed, 1a so eminent a degree, 
the rare talent of writit ug to the heart, yet he was not very 
favourably regarded by some of his contemporary poets ; 
nor was he always successful in his drainatic coin posi- 
tious, After experiencing many reverses of fortune, in 
regard to his circumstances, but generally changing tor 
the worse, he at last died wretchedly ma public house on 
Tower-Hill, Apmil 14, 1635, whither he had retired to 
avoid the pressure of his cred} tors. Some have said, that 
huager compeiing hin to fall too eagerly upon a piece 
of bread, of which he had been some time in want, the 
first mouthful chouked him, and instantly put a period to 
his days. 











SiR RICHARD STEELE 


Was born about the year 1577, in Ireland, in which 
kingdom one branch of the family was possessed of a 
cousiderable estate in the county of Wexford, His father, 
a counsellor at Jaw in Dublin, was private secretary to 
James Duke of Ormond, but he was of English extrac- 
tion, and his son, while very young, being crrred to 
London, he put him to school at the Charter-house, 
whence he was removed to Merton srs. in Oxford, 
where he was admitted a post-master in 1692, His incli- 
nation and genius Dying turned to polite literature, he 
commenced author during his residence in the university, 
and actually finished a comedy; which, bor ay 4 
thoucht fit to suppress, as unworthy of “a genius, Mr, 
Steele was well-beloved aud respected by the whole so- 
ciety, aud had a good iwterest with them after he left the 
university, which “he did without taking any degree, in 
the fall resolution to enter into the army. This step was 
highly displeasing to his friends; but the ardour of he 
passiou for a military Jife rendere od him deaf to any other 
proposal, Not being able to procure a betier station, he 
entered as a priyate centieman in the horse-guards, ra 
withstanding he thereby lost the succession to his [rish 
estate, However, as he had a flow of good nature, a 
generous openness and frankness of spirit, and a sparkling 
vivacity of wit,—these qualities rendered him the di light 
of thie ‘soldiery, and procured him au ensign’s commis- 
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sion in the guards. In the mean time, as he had made 
choice of a profession which set him free from all the or. 
diuary restraints on youth, he spared not to indulge his 
inclinations in the wildest excesses, Yet his: caieties and 
revels did not pass without some cool hours of reflecti ion, 
and in these it was that he drew up his little treatise, en- 
titled The Christian Hero, with a design, if we nay 
believe himself, to be a check upon his passions. For 
this use and purpose it had lain some time by him, when 
he printed it in 1701, with a dedication to ‘Lord C utts, 
who had not only appointed him his private secretary, but 
procured for him a company in Lord Lucas’s regiment of 
fusileers. The whole plan and tenour of our auth 10r’s 
book was such a flat contradiction to the gener! course 
of his life, that it became a subject of much mirth and 
raillery : but these shafts had no effect ; he persevered in- 
variably in the same contradiction, wad. theugh he bad no 
power to change his heart, yet his pen was never piosti- 
tuted te his follies. Under the influence of that good sense, 
he wrote his first play, which procured him t)c regard 
of King William, who resolved to give him some essen- 
tial marks of his favour ; ; and though, upon that Prince’s 
death, his hopes were disappointed, yet, in the begiiming 
of Queen Anne’s reign, he was appointed to the profitable 
place of Gazetteer. He owed this post to the friendship 
of Lord Halitax, and the Earl of Sunderland, to whom he 
had been recommended by his school-fellow, Mr. Addison. 
That gentleman also lent him an helping hand in pro- 
moting the comedy, called The Tender Husband, which 
was acted in 1704, with great success. But his next play, 
The Lying Lover, found # a very dilierent fate. Upon 
this rebuff from the st: we, he turned the same humourous 
current Into another ena ; and, early in the year 1799, 
he began to publish The Tatler ; which admirable paper 
was undertaken in concert with Dr. Swift. His reputa- 
tion was perfectly established by this work ; and, during 
the course of it, he was made a commissioner of the 
stamp-duties, in 1710. Upon the change of the ministry 
the same year, he sided with the Duke ‘of Marlborough, 
who had several years entertained a friendship for him; 
and, upou his Grace’s dismission from all employments, 
in 1711, Mr. Steele addressed a letter of thanks to him 
for the services done to his country. However, as our 
author still continued to hold his place in the stamp- 
office under the new administration, he forbore entering 
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with his pen upon political subjects. But, adhering more 
closely to Mr. Addison, he dropped The Tatler; and after- 
wards, by the assistance chiefly of that steady friend, he 
carried on the same plan, under the title of The Specta- 
tor. ‘The success of this paper was equal to that of the 
former, which encouraged him, before the close of it, 
to proceed upon the same design in the character of The 
Guardian. This was opened in the begimning of the 
year 1713, and was laid down in October the same year. 
But, in the course of it, his thoughts took a stronger 
turn to politics; he engaged with great warmth against 
the ministry, and, bemg d:termined to prosecute his 
views that way, by procuring a seat iu the House of Com- 
mons, he immediately removed all obstacles thereto, 
For that purpose, he took care to prevent a forcible dis- 
mission from his post in the stamp-oflice, by a timely resig- 
nation of it tothe Earl of Oxfo.d ; ana, at the same time, 
eave up a pension, which had been, till this time, paid 
him by the Queen, as a servant to the late Prince George 
of Denmark. This done, he wrote the famous Guardian, 
upon the demolition of Dunkirk, which was published 
August 7, 1713; and the parliament being dissolved the 
next day, the Guardian was soon followed by several 
other warm polilical tracts agaist the administration, 
Upon the meeting of the new parliament, Mr. Steele 
having been returned a member for the borough of Stock- 
bridye, in Dorsetshire, took his seat accordingly in the 
House of Commons, but was expelled thence in a few days 
after, for writing several seditious and scandalous libels, 
as he had been indeed forewarned by the author of a pe- 
riodical paper, called The Examiner, Presently after 
his expulsion, he published proposals for writing the His- 
tory of the Duke of Marlborough. At the same time he 
also wrote The Spinster; and set up a paper, called 
The Reader. He also continued publishing several 
other things in the same spirit, until the death of the 
Queen. Immediately after which, as a reward for these 
services, he was taken into favour by her successor to the 
throne, King George I. and appointed Surveyor to the 
royal Stables of Hampton-Court, and put into the com- 
mission of the peace in the county of Middlesex ; aud, 
having procured a licence for chief manager of the royal 
compuny of comedians, he easily obtained it to be changed 
the saine year, 1714, into a patent from his Majesty, ap- 
pointing him Covernor of the said Company during hig 
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life ; and to his executors, administrators, or assigns, for 
the space of three years afterwards. He was also aetiie 
one of the representatives for Boron igh brids ye, in York- 
shire, in the first parliament of that King, whe conferred 
the honour of Knighthood upon him, April 28, 1715, 
and, in August following, he received five hundred 
pounds from Sir Robert W alpole, for special services 
Thus highly encouraged, he triumphed over his oppo- 
neiits in several pamphlets wrote in this and the follow- 
ing year. In 1717, he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for inquiring into the estates forfeited by the 
late rebellion in Scotland, This carried him into that part 
of the united kingdom, where, how unwelcome a guest 
soever he might be to the generality, yet he received from 
several of the nobility and gentry the most distinguishing 
marks of respect, In 1718 le buried his second wife, who 
had brought him a handsome fortune, and a good estate in 
Wales; but, neither that, nor the ample additions lately 
made to his income, were suthcieut to answer his demands, 
The thoughtless vivacity of his spirit often reduced him 
to little shifts of wit for its support; and the project of 
the Fish-pool this year owed its birth chiefly to the pro- 
jector’s necessities, he following year he opposed the 
remarkable Peerage Bill in the House of Commons, and, 
during the course of this opposition to the court, lis 
licence for acting plays was revoked, and his patent ren- 
dered ineffectual, at ihe instance of the Lord Chamber- 
lain. He did bie utmost to prevent so great a loss, and, 
finding every direct avenue of approach to his royal 
master effec tually barred against him by his powerful ad= 
versary, he had recourse to ibe method of applying to the 
public, ip hopes that his complaints would reach ‘the ear 
of his Sovereign, though iv an indirect course, by that 
canal, In this spirit he formed the plan of a periodical 
paper, to be published twice a week, under the title of 
The Theatre; the first number of which came out on 
the 2d of January , 1719-20. Inthe mean time, the mis- 
fortune of beiag out of favour at court, like other misfor- 
tunes, drew after it a train of more. During the course 
of this paper, in which he had assumed the fe igned name 
of Sir John Fdgar, he was outrageously attacked by Mr. 
Dennis, the noted critic, In a very abusive pamphlet, 
entitled, The Character and Conduct of Sir John Edgar. 
To this insult our author made a proper reply in ‘The 


Theatre. 
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While he was struggling, with all his might, to save 
himself from ruin, he found time to turn his pen against 
the mischievous South-Sea scheme, which had nearly 
brought the nation to ruin, in 1720. And the next year 
he wes restored to his office and authority in the play- 
house, in Drury-lane. Of this it was not long before 
he made an additional advantage, by bringing his cele- 
brated comedy, called The Conscious Lovers, upon that 
stage, where it was acted with prodigious success ; so that 
the receipt there must have been very considerable, besides 
the profits accruing by the sale of the copy, and a purse 
of five hundred pounds civen to him by the King, to 
whom hededicated it. Y et. notwithstanding these ample 
recruits, about the year following, being reduced to the 
utmost extremity, he sold his share in the play-house, 
and soon after commenced a law-suit with the managers, 
which, in 1726, was determined to his disadvantage. 
During these misfortunes of Sir Richard, there was once 
au execution in his house. Being, however, under the 
necessity of receiving company a few days aftewards, he 
prevailed on the bailitls to put on liveries, and pass for his 
servants. The farce succeeded but for a short time; for 
the Knight enforcing his orders to one of them in a man- 
ner which this vermin of the law thought too authoritative, 
the insolent rascal threw off the mask, and discovered his 
real occupation. Soon after, Sir Richard retired to a 
small house on Haverstock-hill, in the road to Hampstead. 
Part of this building remams, and is now a cottage. 
Here Mr. Pope and other members of the Kit-cat club 
(which during summer was held at the Upper Flask, on 
Hampstead Heath) used to call on him, and take him in 
their carriages to the place of rendezvons. Having now, 
therefore, for the last time, brought his fortune, by the 
most heedless profusion, into a desperate condition, he 
was rendered altogether incapable of retrieving the loss, 
by being seized with a paralytic disorder, which greatly 
impaired his understanding. In these unhappy circum- 
stances he retired to his seat at Langunnor, near Caer- 
marthen, in Wales; where he paid the last debt to na- 
ture, on the 21st of September, 1729, and was privately 
interred, according to his own desire, in the church of 
Caermarthen. 

Of three children which Sir Richard had by his second 
wife, Kiizabeth, being the only one then living, Was mar-. 
ried young, in 1751, to the Honourable John ‘Trevor, 
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then one of the Welch judges, afterwards baron Trevor, 
of Bromham. Sir Richard was a man of undissembled 
and extensive benevolence, a friend to the friendless, and, 
as far as his circumstances would permit, the father of 
évery orphan. [lis works are chaste and manly. He was 

a stranger to the most distant appearance of envy or male- 
Golerice, never jealous of any man’s growing reputation, 
and so far from arrogating any praise to himself from his 
conjunction with Mr. Addison, that he was the first who 
desired him to distinguish his papers. His greatest error 
was want of economy. However, he was certainly the 
most agreeable, and (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) the most inneoceft rake, that ever trod the rounds 
of indulgence. 
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JOHN DRYDEN 


Was the son of Erasmus’ Dryden, Esq. of Tich- 
marsh, and grandson of Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Ca- 
nonsbury, both in Northamptonshire, and was born 
August 9, 1631, at Aldwincle, near Oundle, in the said 
county. 

He received the rudiments of his grammar learning at 
Westminster school, under the learned Dr. Busby, and 
from thence was removed to Cambridge, where he was 
entered a pensioner, and matriculated the 6th of July, 
1650. He took his degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1653, 
and was elected Sc holur of Trinity College, of which he 
appears, by his Latin verses in the Epithalamia Canta- 
brigtensia, 4to. 1662, to have been afterwards a Fellow. 
Yet, in his earher days, he gave no very extraordinary 
indications of genius, for, even the year before he quitted 
the university, he wrote a Poem on the death of Lord 
Hastings, which was by no means a presage of that 
amazing perfection in poetical powers which he afters 
wards possessed. His first play, viz. The Wild Gallant, 
did not appear till he was about thirty-one years of age, 
and then met with such indifferent success, ‘that had not 
necessity afterwares compelled him to pursue the arduous 

task, the English stage had perhaps never been favoured 
with some of its brightest ornaments. 

But tu proceed more regularly. On the death of 
Oliver Cromwell he wrote some heroic stanzas to his 
memory; but on the Restoration, being desirous of 
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in¢ratiating himself with the new court, he produced, 
tirst, a Poem entitled Astr@a redux, and afterwards a 
panegyric to the King on his coronation. In 1062, he ad- 
dressed a Poem to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, presented 
on New-Year’s Day; and inthe same year a Satire on 
the Dutch. In 1668 appeared his Annus Mirabilis, 
which wasan historical Poem, in celebration of the Duke 
of. York’s victory over the Dutch. These pieces at 
length obtained him the favour of the crown; and Sir 
William D’Avenant dying the same year, Mr. Dryden 
was appointed to succeed him as Poet Laureat. About 
the same time he engaged himself by contract to write 
four Plays in each year, which, notwithstanding the as- 
sertionsof some writers, he never executed. 

Soon after the accession of King James II. he changed 
his religion for that of the church of Rome, and wrote 
two pieces in vindication of the Romish tenets, viz. 4 
Defence of the Papers written by the late King, of 
blessed memory, found in his strony box ; and the cele- 
brated Poem, afterwards answered by Lord Halifax and 
Prior, entitled The Hind and the Panther. By this ex- 
traordinary step he not only engaged himself ‘ coutro- 
versy, and incurred much censure and ridicule from his 
contemporary wits, but on the completion of the revo- 
lution, being, on account of his newly-chosen religion, 
disqualified from bearing any office under the govern- 
ment, he was stripped of the laurel, which, to bie still 
ereater mortification, was bestowed on Shadwell, a man 
towhom he had a most settled aversion. This circum- 
stance occasioned his writing the very severe Poem, called 
Mac Flecknoe. 

Mr. Dryden’s circumstances had never been affluent ; 
but now, being deprived of this iittle support, he found 
himself reduced to the necessity of writing for mere 
bread. We consequently find him from this period en- 
gaged in performances of labour as well as gemius, viz. 
in translating works of others; and to this necessity per- 
haps our nation stands indebted for some of the best 
translations extant. In the year he lost the laurel, he 
published the life of St. Francis Xavier, from the French. 
In 1693, came out a translation of Juvenaland Persius, 


tn the first of which he had a considerable hand, and of 


the latter the entire execution. In 1595 was published 
lus prose version of Fresnoy’s Art of Painting ; and the 


ear 1697 gave the world that translation of Virgil's 
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Works entire, which still does, and perhaps ever will, 
stand foremost among the attempts made on that author. 
The petite pteces ot “this eminent writer, such as Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, Epitaphs, Elegies, Sonys, &c. are 
too numerous to be ete here. They have been col- 
lected into volumes, and are now incorporated in his 
works among the Enghsh Poets. His fables, the last 
work he published, consist of many of the most inter- 
esting stories in Homer, Ovid, Boceace, and Chaucer, 
trarisluted or modernized in the most elegant and poctical 
manner, together with some original plec es, among which 
is the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 

Dryden marned the Lady Elizabeth Howard, sister 
to a: Earl of Berkshire, who survived him eiaht years, 
though for tbe last four of them she was a lunatic, hav 
ing been deprived of her senses by a nervous fever. By 
this lady he had three sons, who all survived him. Their 
names were Charles, Johu, and Henry. 

Dryden departed this life on the first of May, 1701, 
and was interred in Westminster-Abbey. On the toth 
of April he had been very bad with the goutand erisipelas 
in one leg; but he was then somewhat recovered, and 
designed to go abroad ; on the Friday following be eat a 
partridge for his supper, and going to take a turn in the 
little garden behind his house in Gerard-street, he was 
seized with a violent pain under the ball of the great toe 
of his right foot; unable to stand, he cried out tor help, 
and was carried in by his servants, when, Hpon sending for 
surgeons, they found a small black spot in the place 
atiected ; he submitted to their present applications, and 
when gone called his son Charles to him, using these 
words: * 1 know this black spot is a mortitication: I 
know also that it will seize my head, and that they will 
attempt to cut off my leg; but I command you, my 
son, by your filial duty, that you do not suffer me to be 
dismeubered:” as he foretold, the event proved ; and 
his somwas too dutiful to disobey his father’s commands. 

On the Wednesday morning following he breathed 


his last, under the most excruciating pains, in the 69th 
year of his age. 
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WILLIAM WYCHERLY. 


“Tuts eminent comic poet, who was born about the vear 
1640, was the eldest son of Damel Wycherly, of Cleve. 
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in Shropshire, Esq. When he was about fifteen years of 
ave, he was sent to France, where he became a Koman 
Catholic; but on his return to England, aud being entered 
a Gentleman-Commoner of Queen’s College in Oxtord, he 
was reconciled to tue Protestant reigion. He afterwards 
entered himself in the Middle Temple; but, making his 
first appearance 1a town in the loose reign of Charles Ht. 
when witand gaicty were the favourite distinctions, he 
soon quitted the dry study ofthe law, and pursued things 
more agreeable to his own genius, as well as to the taste 
eftheage. As nothing was likely to take better than 
draniatic performances, especially comedies, he applied 
himself to this species of writing. On the appearance of 
his first play, he became acquainted with several of the 
fi:st-rate wits, and likewise with the Duchess of Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the secret history of these Limes, 
he a admitted to the last degree of mtimacy. Villiers, 
dake of Buckingham, had also the highest esteem for 
him, and, as Master of the Horse to the » “neh made him 
one of his Equerries ; as Colouel of a regiment, Captain- 
Lieuteuant of his own company, resigning to him at the 
same time his own pay asCaptain, with many other advan- 
faves. King Charles likewise shewed him signal marks of 
favour ; and once gave him a proof of his esteem, which per- 
haps never any Sov ereign Prince before had given toa pri- 

aha centleman. Mr. W ycherly being ill of a fever at his 
lodyingsin Bow-street, the King did him the honour of a 
visit. Finding him extremely weakenc d, and his spirits miser- 
ably shattered, he commanded him to take a journeyto the 
south of France, believing that the air of Moitpelier would 
contribute to restore him, and assured him, at. the same 
time, that he would order him 500/. to defray the charges of 
the journey. Mr. Wycherly accordingly went into France, 
aud, having spent the winter there, returned to England, 
entirely restored to his former vigour. The King , shortly 
alter his arrival, told him that he had a son, oie he was 
resolved should be educated like the son of a King, and 
that he could not cheose a more proper man for his 
governor than Mr, Wycherly; for which service 1500/. 
per annum should be settled upon him. 

Mr. Wycherly, however, such is the uncertain state of 
all human affairs, lost the favour of the King by the 
following means :—Immediately after he had received the 

eracious offer above mentioned, he went down to Tun- 
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bridge, where, walking one day upon the Wells’-walk, 
with his friend, Mr. | *airbe ard, of Gray's Inn, just as_ he 
caine up to the bookseiler’s shop, the Countess of 
Drogheda, a young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, 
cane there to iquire for the The Plain Dealer. 
‘© Madam,” said Mr. Fairbearde, “since you are for the 
* Plain Dealer, there he is for you;” pushing Mr. 
‘© Wycherly towardsher. * Yes,” said Mr. Wycherly, 
“ this lady can bear plain de aling ; tor she appears to be 
“ so ac complis hed, that what would ra a compliunent to 
<< others. would be plain dealing to her.” * No, truly, 
“¢ Sir,” said the Countess, ** 1 am not without my faults, 
** any more than the rest of my sex; and yet, notwith- 
«© standing, [love plain dealing, and am never more fund 
‘© of it than when it tells ne of them.” ** Then madain,”’ 
says Mr. Fairbeard, ** you and the Plain Dealer seem 
** designed by Heaven for each other.’’ In short, 
Mr. W ycherly walked a turn or two with the Countess, 
waited upon her home, visited her daily at her lodgings 
while she staid at Tunbridge, and at her lodgings in 
Hatton-garden after she went to London; where 1 alittle 
time he married her, without acquainting the King. But 
this match, so promtsiug in appearance to his fortunes and 
happine ss, was the actual ruin ofboth. As soonas the news 
came of it to court, it was looked upon as a coutempt of 
his Majesty” S Giidevs’ and Mr. Wycherly’s conduct after 
his marriage occasioned this to he resented still more 
heinously ; for he seldoin or never went near the court. 
The true cause of his absence, however, was not known. In 
short, the lady was jealous of him to that degree, that she 
could not endure him to be one moment oak of her sight. 
Their lodgings were in Bow-street, Covent-garden, ever 
against the Cock ; whither, if he at any time went with 
his friends, he was obliged to leave the windows open, 
that his lady might see there Was DO woman In company, 
Nevertheless, she made him some amends by dylvg ina 
reasonable time. She settled her fortune on him: but his 
title being disputed after her death, the expenses of the 
law, and other incumbrances. so far reduced hun, that, 
not being able to satisfy the mmportunity of his creditors, 
he was fluny into prison, where he languished several 
years; nor was he released, until King James IT. going 
to see his Plain Dealer. was so charmed with the enter- 
tainment, that he gave immediate orders for the payment 
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-wf his debts ; adding withala pension of 2007. per axnum 
while he continued in England. But the bountrful inten- 
tions of that Prince had not all the designed efiect, for 
Wycherly was ashamed to give the Eart of Mulgrave, 
whom the King had sent to demand it, a full account of his 
debts. He laboured under these difficaities until his 
father died; and then too the estate that descended to 
him was lett under very uneasy limitations, since, beiny 
only a tenant for life, he could not raise money for the 
payment of his debts. However, he took a method of 
doiug it which few suspected to be his choice; and this 
was, making a joiuture. He had often declared that he 
was resolv ed: to die married, though he could not bear the 
thoughts of /tving in that state again: accordingly, just at 
the eve of his: death, he manuel a young gentlewoman 
with 1500/. fortune, part of which he applied to the uses 
he wanted it for. Eleven days after the celebration of 
these nuptials, on the Ist of January, 1715, he died, and 
was interred in the vault of Covent-garden church. 
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BARTON BOOTH, 


Wirtia very classical and highly’ inproved judgment, 
possessed all the natural powers of an actor in a very 
eminent degree. * He was of a middle stature, five feet 
eight; his form rather inclining to the athletic, though 
nothi: ng clumsy or heavy ; his airand deportment naturally 
eraceful, with a marking eye, and a manly sweetness in 
his countenance. 

<¢ His voice was completely harmonious, from the soft- 
ness of the flute to the extent of the trumpet: his 
attitudes were ail picturesque : he was noble in his designs, 
and happy in his execution *.” 

To this testrmony Aaron Hill (a writer of great thea- 
trical knowledge) adds, * It was this actor’s peculiar 
felicity to be “heard and seen the same, whether as the 
pleased, the grieved, the pitying, the reproacnful, or the 
angry. One would be almost tempted to borrow the aid 
ofa very bold tigure, and, to express this excellence the 
more sip nific antly , beg permission to affirm, that the blind 
might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have heard 
himin his vésage. 
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* Victor’s History of the Theatre 
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Though Booth, from the possession of these qualifica- 
tions, must by attending to them, have necessarily 
reached the top of his profession, it was not till the pro- 
duction of Cato that he guined his eminence; and as the 
manner by which he obtained this part shews ingenuity 
and address on his side, as well as judgment on the side of 
the managers, we shall here relate it, 

When Mr. Addison carried this admirable tragedy to 
the green-room, he, of course, as the author, read it first 
to the players: but being a man of uncommon bashfulness 
aud diffidence, after this he desired Cibber would supply 
his place, who read it so much to the satisfaction of the 
author, that he requested him to perform the part of 
Cato. 

Cibber, though otherwise a vain man, knew his own 
forte too well to risk h’s reputation in a character so 
much out of his way; he therefore preferred the part of 
Syphax, whilst Wilks took that of Juba. Cato, however, 
still remained undisposed of, till they both egreed that 
Booth would be the most iikely representative, from 
figure, voice, and judgment, of this virtuous Roman: 
but Wilks, fearing that Booth would think himself 
injured in being cast for so venerable a character, (he 
‘being then a young man,) had the good nature to carry 
the part to his lodgings himself; to inform him of its 
importance; and to persuade him, if necessary, to accept 
it. Booth, who told this anecdote to Victor, said, ** that 
he sunk the importance of the character, and seemed to 
accept it entirely at the manager’s desire; which conde- 
scending behaviour, with his performance of the part so 
‘much to the delight and admiration of the audience, gave 
both Wilks and Cibber the greatest pleasure.’”” However, 
when the consequences began soon after to appear, viz. a 
reputation and interest to obtain a special licence from 
the Queen to be included as fourth manager of the theatre, 
this pleasure was converted into remorse and disappoitit- 
ment, and ended with one of the managers (Dogget) 
retiring in disgust from the stage for’ever. _ 

The parts which Booth principally distinguished himself 
in, beside Cato, were Pyrrhus, Othello, Brutus, Lear, 
Mare Antony, Aurengzebe, Jaffer, the Ghost in 
Hamlet, &c. 
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MRS. WOFFINGTON, 


Tue origin of Miss Woffington, as is well known, 
was very humble. Her mother, on the death of her 
father, kept a small grocer’s shop {commonly called in 
Ireland a hackster’s shop) upon Ormond-quay; and 
under this inauspicious circumstance did a woman, who 
afterwards delighted nations, and attracted the highest 
private regards, begin her career in life. What first 
gave rise to the accomplishment of so great a change, 


re following circuumstanee will explain. 


There was a Frenchwoman, of the name of Madame 
Violante, who took up an occasional residence in Dublin 
about the year 1728. This woman was celebrated for 
exhibiting great feats of grace and agility on the tight 
rope, &e, &e,; and, as she supported a good private. 
character, her exhibitions were much. resorted to at that 
time by people of the best fashion. Violante varied her 
amusements to the floating caprices of taste; and, as 
‘« The Begyar’s Opera” was then the rage all over the 
three Sitio, of she undertook to get upa representation 
of this celebrated piece with a company of children, or, 
as they were called in the bills of that day, ** Lilhputian 
Actors.” Woffington, who was then only in the tenth 
year of her age, she fixed upon as her Macheath; and 
such was the power of her infant talents, not a little 
perhaps aided by the partialities in favour of the opera, 
that the Lilliputian Theatre was crowded every night, 
and the spirit and address of the little hero the theme of 
every theairical conversation. 

Here was not only an early and accidental decision of 
her genius for the stage, but for her future excellence 
iT breeches parts ; as, had not the character of Macheath 
been assigned her, it is more than probable, she would 
have gone on in the usual line of acting, without ever 
being celebrated as the best male rake of her day. 

A commencement so favourable got her an engagement 
a few years afterwards at Sinock-alley Theatre, Dublin, 
where she suon fulfilled every expectation that was formed 
of her: and so little did her humble birth, and early 
education, bow down her mid to her sitention, that her 
talents were found evidently to he in the representation 
of females of high rank and dignified deportment. Her 
person was suitable to such an exhibition, being of 

‘ above the middle stature, elegantly formed, and, 
Though net au absolute beauty, had a face full of ex- 
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pression and vivacity. She was, beside, highly accom- 
lished for the stage, being a perfect mistress of dancing 
and of the F rench’ language; ; both of which she acquired 
under the tuition of Madame Violante. 

Her reputation on the Irish stage drew an offer from 
Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent-garden Theatre, for 
aunengagement ata very handsome salary, which Miss 
W offington accepted, and in the the winter of 1740, 
(when our heroine was exactly twenty-two years of age,) 
she made her first appearance on the London stage in 
the character of Sylvia, in ** The Recruiting Officer: ‘ 
and in the same mouth she performed Sir Harry W ildair. 
The publication of this part to be undertaken by a 
tcoman excited the curiosity of the public, and more 
particularly as the character had for the most part lain 
dormant since the death of Wilks, (seven years before 
that time,) who was universally esteemed the first Sir 
Harry on the stage. However this curiosity was fully 
satisfied in favour “of Miss We offington, it was admitted 
by the best critics that she represented this gay, good- 
humoured, dissipated, rake of fashion, with an ease, 
elevance, and deportment, which seemed almost out of 
the reach of female accoinplishments ; and her fame flew 
about the town with such rapidity, that the comedy had 
a run, and proved a considerable addition to the treasury 
for inany seasons afterwards, 

Miss Woffingtov, however great her reputation in 
this part, did not rest it wholly in Sir Harry. In cha- 
racters of easy high-bred deportment, suchas Millimant, 
Lady Townly, Lady Betty Modish, ‘&e, she possessed a 
firstsrate ment... She likewise excelled in many of the 
hunfourous parts of comedy ; such as Lady Phaot, in 
Congreve’s ** Double Dealer ;’ Mrs. Day, in ** The 
Committee ;’ and others; not in the least scrupling, on 
these occasions, to convert the natural beauty of her 
face to the wrinkles of old age, and put on the tawdry 
habiliments and vulgar manners of the old hypocritical 
city vixen. 

in 1751, Mrs. Woffington quitted the London Theatres 
for a very profitable engayement under Sir. Vhoinas 
Sheridan, who was at that tune Manager of Smock-alley 
House. It was at this wra that W offington might have 
been suid to have reached the acme of her fame: she 
was then in the bloom of her person, accomplshiments, 
and profession; highly distinguished for her wit aad 
vivucity; with a charm of conversation that at once 
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attracted the admiration of the men, and the envy of the 
women. 

‘Low she was considered as an actress may be estimated 
from the following theatrical record, where Victor tells 
us, that, although her article with the Manager was 
but for four hundred pounds, yet by four of her cha- 
racters, performed ten mghts each that season, viz. Lady 
‘Townly, Maria, m the Nonjuror, Sir Harry Wildair, and 
Hermione, she brought four thousand pounds; an in- 
stance, he adds, never known in any theatre from four 
oid stock plays, a sud in two of which the Manager bore 
no part. 

The next year Sheridan liberally enlarged her salary to 
eight hundred pounds; and though it was to be imagined 
that her force to draw audiences must be weakened, yet 


the protits, at closing the Theatre, did not fall short ot 


ino e than three hundred pounds of the first season. 

tier company of was equally sought for as on the 
stage 3 and though she did not much admire the frivolity 
of her own sex, ‘and cousequently did not mix much 
with them, she was the delight of some of the gravest 
and most scientific characters in Church and State. She 
was well known to be at the head of the Beef-Steak 
Club (a club held every Saturday at the Manager’s 
expense, and principally composed of Lordsand Members 
of Parliament,) for many years, where no woman was 
admitted but herself: and where wit and spirit, in taking 
their most excursive flights, never once broke through 
the laws of decorum. 

This celebrated club, however, which made so great 
2 noise at that time in the the theatrical world, and at 
which Mrs. Woffineton gave and received such infinite 
satisiaction, alter a few years dwindled into what was 
called «* Party Meeting,” where Opposition thought the 


Court was too predominant ; > and, in consequence ot 


this opinion, wreaked their vengeance, inthe end, on the 
unoffe nding Manager. Mrs. W offington saw these 
troubles brewing, and actually afloat, whilst she remained 
in Dublin; she therefore thought proper to relinguish 
this scene of warfare once more for the regions of London, 
and in the winter of 1756 returned to her old quarters 
uader Ric h, the Manacer of Covent-garden Theatre. 
Though Mrs. W oftinston was now only i in her thirty- 
eighih year (a time ee lite, generally speaking, which 
nhady be called meridional in “point of constitution and 
professional talents), her health began visibly to decline : 
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she, however, pursued her public profession till the 
year before her death, when her disorder inc reasing, she 
vetired from the stage in 1759, and died on the 28th 
of March, 1760. 

Her death was considered at that time as a general 
loss to the stage ; and Mr. Hoole, (the ingenious Trans- 


lator of Ariosto, &c.) who knew her perfectly well, has in 


the following lines (which we have extracted from his 
Monody to her Memo: ‘y) drawn her public and private 
character so faith fully, thi it we cannot better conclude 
this sketch, than by giving them a repetition in this 
place. 
Blest in each art, by Nature form’'d to please, 

With beauty, sense, with elegance and ease, 

Whose piercing genius study’d all mankind, 

All Shakspeare opening to thy vigorous mind ; 

In every scene of comic humour known, 

In sprightly sallies, wit was all thy own : 

Whether you scem’d the Cit’s more hninble wife, 

Or shone in Townly’s higher sphere of lite, 

Alike thy spirit knew each tura of wit, 

And gave new force to all the pect writ. 

Nor was th 1y worth to public sceaes confin’d, 

Thon knew’st the noblest feelings of the mind ; 

Thy ears were ever open to distress, 

Thy ready hand was ever stretch’d to blevs ; 

Thy breast humane for each unhappy. felt, 

Thy heart for others’ sorrows prone to melt, 

In vain did Envy pou nt her scorpion sting 

In vain did Malice shake her blasting wing, 

Each gen’rous breast disdaind th’ unpleasing tale, 

And cast o’er every tault Oblivion’s veil. 


—_—--—— — —-— _ — 


WILKS, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 

THouan we have vo very favourable account of Wilks 
~~ Colley Cibber, who hated him personally, as well 
s Dogyet, (though he had move prudene ein concealing 
it Fs W ilks’s lite,) and though he always preferred 
Powel to him, ‘* who,’’ he says, ‘* excelled him in voice 
and ear in Tragedy, as well as humour in Comedy ;” 
yet he, on the whole, is oblige | to allow hin qualif - 
cations which leave him a very considerable actor ; par- 
ticularly in his Sir Harry W ildair, Essex, Mark Antony, 
Valentine, Plume, &e. &c. To these he adds his un- 
common atteation to be perfect in his parts, which he 
was so exact in, that ‘I question, ” says Cibber, ‘ if, 
in forty years, he ever five times changed or misplaced an 
article in any one of them.” . 
Of his determined perseverance in this exercise ©} 
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memory, be adds the following curious instance: ‘ In 
some new Comedy he happ ened to complain of a crabbed 
speech in his pest, which he said gave a more trouble 

to study than all the rest; upon which he applied to the 
author, either to soften or shorten it. The author, that 
he might make mutters pertectly easy to him, fairly cut 
it all out: but whea Wiiks got ‘home from the rehearsal, 

he thought it such an indigaity to his memory that any 
thing sh ould be too hard for it, that he actually made 
himself perfect in that speec h, though he knew it was 
never to be made use of.’ 

Wilks’s general merits as an actor may be divided 
into the gay and fashionable characters of Comedy, and 
the animated and pathetic scenes of Tragedy. Asa lover, 
bo person, since the death of Mounttord, who was his 
predceces- or, could reach him; nor was he, perhaps, 
ever equatied, till the laurel descended upon Barry : and 
Davies, who had seen him act, speaks high!y of his 
agers Macduff, Mark Antony, Prince of W ed &e. 

Or Mark Antony, he says, ‘© As soon as Wilks en- 
tered on the stage, without taking any notice of the 
couspirators, he watked quic ‘kly up to the dead bod Ly of 
Ceesar, and knelt down: he then paused for some time 
before he spoke, and, alter surveying the corpse with 
manifest tokens of the deepest sorrow, he addressed it in 
2 most atfecting and pathetic manner.” 

his Prince of Wales he speaks in still higher terms. 
The Prince, by Wilks,’ says he, ‘* was one of the 
nost perfect e shibitions of the Theatre, who, with creat 
“kil aaa nature, threw aside the libertine gaiety of Hal 
when he assumed the princely deportinent of Henry. At 
the Boar’s-head he was lively and frelicksome: in the re- 
conciliation with his father, his penitence was gracefully 
becoming, and his resolution of amendment manly and 
attecty: Ww, 

‘* In his challenge of Hotspur, his defiance was eqttully 
callant and nodes - in his combat with that nobleman, 
his fire was te: npered with moderation ; and his reflections 
on the death of the great rebel generous and pathetic. 
- Hotspur of Booth, though a noble portrait of cou- 
rage, humour, and yallantry, was not superior to the 
Prince of Wales by Wilks.” 

Macklin used to praise him in three parts, which, per- 
haps, were the only characters he might have seen him 
nz and these were, his Mark Antony, Captain Plume, 
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and Lord Townly. He spoke highly of the first, bus 
with the most unqualified applause: of the two las: 
which we » per fect models of ease and good breed: 
‘To tnese euteitinien we shall add that of an frish Ba: 
rister, of great eminence, who died about thirty yeu 
avo, and whe was always considered not more eminent 
in the walks of ie profession than in those of drarmuti 
eriticism. From bim we bheve been informed, ** that 
whatever Wilks did upon the stage, let it be ever so 
trifling, whether it consisted in putting on dis eloves or 
taking out his watch, lolling on his cane or takine snuff, 
every movement was marked with such an ease ol brecd- 
inv and manner, every thing told so strongly the imvyo- 
luntary motion of a gentleman, that it was impossible to 
consider the character he represented in any other light 
than that ofa reality.” 

But what was still more surprising’? said the Gen- 
tleman, in relating this anecdote, * that the person whe 
could thus delig oht an audience, from the gaiety and 
sprightliness of “his manner, | met the next day in the 
street hobbling to a hackney-coach, seemingly so en- 
feebled by age and infirmities, that I could scarcely 
believe him to be the same man.’’ Such is the power of 
illusion, when a great genius fecls the importance of cha- 
racter * !”’ | 

With Wilks’s general talents for tragedy, there were 
some parts that he was unequal to; and in particular the 
Ghost in Hamlet. One day, at rehearsal, Booth took the 
liberty to jest with him uponit. ** Why, Bob,” says he, 
sé | thought last night you wanted to play at fisty-culls 
with me, (Booth played Hamlet to his Ghost,) you bul- 
lied me so, who, by * bye, you ought to have revered, 
I remember, when Lb acted the Ghost with Betterton, 
instead of my awing him, he te tified me—but there was 
a divinity hung round th it man! 

To this rebuke, Wilks, fee ling its propriety, modest] 
replied, ** Mr. ti euion and Mr. Booth could always 
act as they pleased; but, for my part, £ must do as 
well as J can.”’ 
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The ahove event took place in the year 1729, two years before 
ihe death of Wilks, who, as Cibber tells us, “was much more en 
eb] by the constant irritations of his temper than he was by his 
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HE TRANSMUTATION ; 
OR, 


THE GIFT OF GENIUS. A VISION. 


As lately, on the mountain’s side, 
L lay ii holy trance: 
Ethereal spl ifs I espied 


‘ a2? 
Upon the meonbeams dance. 


Possd me Sow’d amurmuring stream, 


> 


veath the boughs of willows weeping : 
Zephyr courted Luna’s beam, 


While his gloomy sire wis sleeping 


y* 


bien Lheard a clap of thunder 
Break the elements amono : 


From my lyre eseapd a nuinber, 


such as ne’er adorn’d my sone 


er my head I view'd a Spirit, 
\il his features were sublime : 
** Know ‘he said) thou shalt inherit, 
‘* Power amid these orbs to climb.’ 
In his hands a torch he bore, 
Swift he flew on wings of iirc; 
Phrice he bade the tempest rear, 


Thrice he struck my fualtring lyre 


in the shudWring spangled skies, 
Wild he wav'd the torch afar, 
thrice he bade the whirlwinds rise 


¢ 
Vhrice he smote the poiar star 


Phen, with an electric shock, 
Quick the awful scene he chanzd : 
Cynthia now Hlamiad a rock, 


Where th ethereal Spirits rang d 


** Rise! (he said) Menander rise! 
‘* Thou hast felt my sow’ reign power - 
‘* Mount with me the lofty skies, 


‘* "That beyond the comets towe: 
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Raptur’d with the nervous strain, 
From the mountain’s side I darted ; 
Swept my pelish’d lyre again, 


And from worldly cares departed. 


While among the stars I wander’d, 
Sounds sympbonious touch’d mine ears ; 
Round me comets fierce meander’d, 


Fix’d to no peculiar spheres. 


Here my heavenly Mentor left me, 
Dark’ning all the concave bright ; 

Of his powerful aid bereft me, 
And destroy’d my wonted sight. 


Through the wasteful glooms I fell, 
Through,the londly-roaring ocean, 

°Till I reach’d the gulph of hell, 
Where I heard a wild commotion ' 


"Long the dun sulphureous regions, 
Far my wailings deep resounced ; 
Satan, with his frantic legions, 
At the noise recoil’d astounded ' 


Serpents now about me twin'd, 
Flaky fires sear’d all my skin ; 
Volumes huge of noxious wind, 
Fano’d the burning flames within ' 


Struggling from the boiling billows, 
Sleep dissolv’d his genial speil ; 

i woke, and, ’neath the weeping willows, 
View'd a newly chorded shell!? 


7. C. R. Nov. 1808 YIENANDER 





QUATORZAIN. 


Whilst not a sound distur’s the midnight air, 
And Cynthia flings her solitary gleams 
Within yon dell, where slumbers wan Despair, 
Who 'guiles the sad hours with fantastic dreanis — 
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Alone thro’ woods unvisited I'll stray, 
And wake the listless numbers of my lyre ; 
Where Memory’s eyes the tribute due shall pay, 
To her who lives with the Etern:! Sire! 
On Marianna’s tomb, which I so oft have prest, 
Til lay my head, and to the moon complain ; 
Who, kindly list’ning to my lorn request, 
Shall stop my haud, and soothe my fev’rish brain: 
But tho’ | sleep, the faithful chords shall tell, 
Swept by the gale, of her I lov’d so well! 
(rafton-street, Nov. 1808. J.G. 





DOUBTFUL INTERROGATIONS RESOLVED. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS SARAH MORGAN, OF YATTON-COURT. 


Should my heart be depress’d by the demon of grief, 
And the charms of the world a dark chaos appear ; 

Should my friends become shy, and withhoid their relief, 
Say, where can I find a protector sincere? 


Say, where can I find one to mitigate woe, 

To drown my complainings—to shield me from death? 
Alas! there is none that’s inclin’d to besto v, 

To the pangs of misfortune, the comforting breath * 


The delight of my life,—the promoter of bliss— 
No longer my torments of mind can appease ! 
No more the sweet essenee of * Mariaune’s kiss 


Can sooth Melancholy’s corroding disease ! 


Soft !—-stil! there is Sarah! whose love-beaming eye, 
Flings the sunshine of peace to enliven my heart ; 
Whose nectarous kisses with Marianue’s vie, 
And the softest emotions of pity impart. 


Then come all ye terrors of “ grim-visag’d” Spleen! 
Ye black leering horrors! ye spirits forlorn ! 

Ye gaunt pallid spectres of features obscene, 
Of Hecat’s in hell's foulest labyrinth born ! 


No more wil! I shrink at your tauntings at night, 
Or heed your endeavours to tear me in twain ; 
The smile of my lover shall baffle your spite, 
And prove all your arts to oppress me are vain! 





Miss Marianne b!...ks...w. 
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Then in thee my dear girl! most distinctly I trace, 
A protector—a friend midst the deepest of woe 
A lover, tne smiles of whose elegant face, 
To the keenest misfortune relief ean bestow ! 


August 29, 1808. 


SONNET TO THE %I00ON. 
Mild orb! that shinest so serenely fair, 
Thee do I court at evening’s lonely hour ; 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


eS ee 


DRURY-LANE. 
OCTOBER 

27. Travellers. Koyan, Mr. BRAHAM (his Ist appearance this 
season )—Three and the Deuce. 

29. World.—Blue Beard. 

31. John Bull Dan (for that night only), Mr. De Camp.—Blue 
Beard. 

NOVEMBER 

1. Cabinet. Count Curvoso, Mr. Penley.—Three Weeks after 
Marriage. : 

2. She Stoops to Conquer. Young Marlow, Mr. De Camp.— 
Blue Beard. 

3. Country Girl.—Ib. 

5. Stranger.—lb. 

7. Soldier’s Daughter.—Ib. 

8. Haunted Tower. Edward, Mr. Russell; Lady Elinor (1st 
time), Miss Lyon; Adela (1st time), Mrs. Siceniaia —Mayor of 
Garrat. 

gy. No performance, on account of the preparations for the new 
play of The Siege of St. Quintin. 

lu. [NEVER ACTED.| THE SIEGE OF ST. QUINTIN; or, Spanish 
Heroism. The Overture and Music composed and selected by 
Mr. Hook. Spaniards. Emanuel Philip (Duke of Savoy), Mr. Put- 
nam ; Count Egmont (second in command), Mr. Elliston ; Theodore 
(his son), Master Wallack; Everard (the military Minstrel), 
Mr. Braham; Bertrand, Mr. De Camp; Alverez, Mr. Ray.— 
Adriana (wife of Egmont), Mrs. H Siddons.—English. Sir Leinster 
Kildare, Mr. Johnstone ; Captain M‘Intyre, Mr. Maddocks ; Jack, 
Mr. Penley; Serjeant Sturdy, Mr.Cooke; Soldiers, Mr. Gibbon and 
Mr. Diguum.—French. De Courcy (governor of the castle), 
Mr. Raymond; Laroche, Mr. Smith ; Rosa de Valmont, Miss Ray; 
Margaret, Miss Tidswell "=Spoil'd Child. Little Pickle (ist time), 
Miss Kelly. 

11. Ib—Sultan. 

12. Ib—Three and the Deuce. 

14. Ib—Ways and Means. 

15. Ib—Devil to Pay. 

16. Ib—Deserter. 

17. Ib.—Three and the Deuce. 

18s. Ib—Matrimony. 

19. Ib—Of Age To-Morrow. Sephia, and Maria (1st time), 
Mrs. Mathews, and Mrs. Mountain. 

21. John Bull. Sir Simon Rochdale, Mr. Penley; Dan, 
Mr. Mathews —Blue Beard. 

22. Duenna— Mayor of Garrat. 

The Siege of St. Quintin, of which the following is the plot, was 
written, hastily of course, to benefit, and be benefited by, the 
cause in which the Spanish nation is at present so gloriously 
engaged. We do not think that the object has been successfully 
attained, The Spaniards have, itis true, in this siege, the advan- 
tage over the French, but it is by a paltry stratagem, viz. by getting 
possession of the pass-word, and so finding their way into the 
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casile ; it is trne, alse, the English are their allies; but here rest+ 
all the applica tion w hich can be made to the passing events in 
Spain. The incidents are those of a common romance, which 
eternal repetition has rendered perfectly stale, a warrio.’s wife 
confined in a besieged castle; the governor in love with her; her 
husband gaining access to her, in disguise ; and, on being disc ove red, 
thrown into a dungeon; a few contrivances a effect. his escape ; 
followed by the destruction of the tyrant, aud the usual finale. T his 
play is the production of Mr. Fheodore Hook, and, considering that 
it was written on the spur of the moment, it done him no small 
credit; but the materials are insufficient for a full drama, and 
being opposed by strong attraction at the rival house, it fell after 
a few nights struggle. It may still serve both the theatre and 
the author as an after-piece. 

The plot of this piece is founded upon the battle of St. Quintin, 
in 1757, when the French, in attempting to raise the siege of that 
town, sufiered a signal defeat by the Spanish and Engl.sh forces, 
commanded by the “Duke of Savoy, Count Egmont, avd the Earl of 
Pembroke, and the surrender of St. Quintin was the immediate con- 
sequence. A little poetical license is taken with this great event, 
¢o adapt it to the present period. Count Egmont, anxivus for the 

safety of his wife and child, who were treacherously betrayed by 
Bertrand, a vassal of his, into the hands of De Courcy, the comman- 
der of the fortress in the absence of the Governor, De Coligny, attempt- 
ed in the disguise of a soldier to gain admittance into St Quintin. De 
Courcy, who was an unsuccessful lover of the lady, places her under 
the care of Bertrand, and Rosa'deValmont, a young orphan, who had 
taken refuge in the Castle during the war. Rosa accepts the offer, 
with a secret determination to counteract the desigus of Bertrand, 
aud to save the lady, for which purpose she assumes a repulsive ex- 
terior when under his observation ; she makes her sentiments known 
to the Countess Adriana, and advises her to ask Bertrand for hei 
son, which he, desirous to obtain her confidence by that kindness, 
complies with. The Governor enters, and informs her of the death 
of her husband, which he coufirms by producing the Count in 
disguise, as having the last tokens of affection; by an unguarded ex- 
pression, in the moment of joyful surprise, when the Count makes 
himself known secretly to his wife aud son, the boy betrays him; he is 
immediately seized, and ordered to the deepest dungeon iii the for- 
tress; the Countess also is ordered to be confined by the Governor, 
to try the effect of severity upon her constancy, which ends the 
act. 

in the commencement of the second act, the English detachment 
is discovered, headed by Sir Leinster Kildare, who discloses his 
passion for Rosa de Valmonut,whom he had known, when pursuing 
lis studies at St. Omer’s; he dispatches his servant to make in- 
guiries about her. The scene then changing to the dungeon of the 
Castle, the guards of De C ourcy, with Bertrand, de: scend with 
Egmont, in an iron pannier, which is let down by chains ; they then 

unlock a grating on the stage, iowering him down to a deeper 
civern. The Coun/ess and son are conducted down a small staircase 
b Rosa; she conceals the boy behind a piliar, aud reascends ; when 
Bertrand and the guards come through the grating, he locks it, 
leaving the key in.—While he is tampering with the tecti: es of the 
Countess, an ungov:rnable love for her beg the cause of his vil- 
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lany, the boy unlocks the grating; alarmed by the noise, he takes 

a light to examine the recesses of the dungeon. The Countess and 

con immediately open the grating, and reiease the Count, who re- 

tires with bis son behind the pillar, as Bertrand approaches. Bertraud, 

alarmed at their voices, gues for assistance to make a further 

search Rosa then enters, and states the Governor’s order for 

Egmont’s death; she makes the Counicss write to the Duke of 

Savoy, as if Bertrand was in — er interest, which note the boy is to 

siip into Bertraud’s pocket. The Count then ugain retires, aud the 

Governor euters. Bertraud accuses Rosa of treacher vy, who retorts 

the charge, and induces the Governor, the hoy having stipped the 
nete into his pocket, to have him searched; it is found, aud he is 

sent into confinement, De Courcy, to sesare himself of Egmont’s 

person, descends the grating with his guards, trusting to the A 
proved fidclity of Resa; the grating is immediately secured by the 
party, the husband and boy ascend by the panniey, which is raised 
or lowered by the sound of the horn, and Rosa eonducts the Coun- 
tess by the staircase; which concludes the second act. 

The third act exhibits the interior of the fortress; sentinels 
guording the bridge. ‘The fugitives conceal themseives under an 
aiclway. As the guards pass the gate, to go the rounds, the boy, I | 
coucealing himself behind the centinel, obtains the pass-word, and | 
couveys it to his father. The party then come boldly forward, and | 
ge vetheword. The centinel gpening the gate, the Count with his 
be, pass; when an alarm being sounded, the sentinel tocks the gate | 
berore the ladies can pass. The Governor enters, having broken open 
ti.c grating of the dungeov. Enraged at the escape of Egmout, he |, 
orievs the Countess and Rosa ito confinement.—-The scene is then | 
transierred to the Spanish camp. Egmout makes bis appearance, 
aud, having the pass-words, proposes to head a detachment in dis- 
giise, which is jotued by Sir Leiuster Kildare. Upou the sceue 
changing again to the interior of ihe castic, Bertrand and Rosa tt 
are ced out fur execution. The Countess informs the Governor that | 
Bertrand was innoceut of the frand, and he is pardoned. Struck 
with remorse at the interposition of one he had so deeply injured, 
he attempts to stab the Governor, but, being celected, is ordered 
out for torture. A sigual being given at the gate, ihe sentinel at 
the bridge gives notice of a detachment arriving to succour the 
garrison. An attack being expected, the detac lument, which is the 
disguised English, enter. ‘They re lieve the other guards, an: being 
ordered by the Governor to shoot Rosa, they turn their arms upon 
him; he is secured. The remainder of the detachment make their 
appearauce, the French are disarmed, aid the town surrenders. 

Mrs. Muvte has repeated the character of Mrs. Haller. This 
lady speaks sensibly, and has sufiicient knowledge of the stage; 
but her provincial tones and an extravagance of manner and action, 
left an impression on the audience far from favourable to-her. Mre 
Haller was injudiciously chosen for her dedu!. 
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KING’S THEATRE (COVENT-GARDEN COMPANY.) 
OCTOBER 
27. Gamester—Review. 
©3. Woodman—Forest of Hermanstadt. 
31. Romeo and Juliet. Juliet, Miss Norton.Ib, 
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NOVEMBPR 

1. Macbeth—Who Wins? 

2. Merchant of Veuice—Plind Boy. 

3. Henry VITI.—lIb. 

4. [For the Benefit of the families of those who untortunately 
suffered by the late tire in Covent-Garden. | Mourning Bride 
Forest of Hermanstadt 

7. Henry VITI—Blind Boy. 

8. Every Man in his Humour—Love-a-la-Mode. 

9. Richard Hi—Tom Thumb. 

10. {Never actep.} THe Exite. The Overture and 
music by Mr. Mazzinghi. The whole arranged under the direction 
of Mr. Farley. Count Ulrick, the Exile, Mr. Pope ; Governor of 
Siberia, Mr. Munden : Baron Alltradeff, Mer. Liston; Count Cad- 
mar, Mr. Incledon; "The Patriarch, Mr. Cuma, The Czaro- 
witz, Master Goodwin; Daran, Mr. Young, (his Ist appearance on 
this stage;) Welzien, Mr. Jefferies; Rimski, Mr. Murray; Yer- 
mack, Mr. Coapman; Servitz, Mr. Fawcett. The Empress 
Elizabeth, Mrs St. Leger; Sedona, Mrs. Gibbs; Alexina, Mrs. 
H. Johnston ; Catharine, Mrs. Dickons; Auna, Mrs. Liston; 
Villager, Mrs. Emery. In Act I. the Coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The Dances (composed by Mr. Bologna, jun.) by the Misses 
Adams, &c. The Scenery by Messrs. Phillips, Whitmore, Hollogan, 
and Grieve —Jew and the Doctor. Abednego, Mr. Blanchard. 

41. Ib—Love-a-la-Mode. 

12. Ib—Portrait of Cervantes. 

14. Ib—Tom Thumb. 

15. Ib—Follies of a Day. 

16. Ib—Village Lawyer 

17. 1b.—Katharive and Petruchio. Katharine, Mrs. C. Kemble 

18. Ib—Review. 

21. Ib.—Birth-Day. 

22. Ib—Portrait of Cervantes. 

The Ex1Lft. This interesting opera is the production of Mr. 
Reynolds, aud is certainly one of the most pleasing dramas 
which the modern stage has exhibited for some time. The chief 
incident is taken, as we observed last mouth, from the French 
novel of Madame Cotin, called The File of Siberia, and a second 
interest has been judiciously blended with it, to give more variety 
aud fulness to the action. The character of Daran is very happily 
introduced, aud presents several bold and striking situations. The 
language is of a higher order than has generally prevailed in 
Mr. Reynolds's serious dialogue, and the whole piece is put 
together in a most masterly manner. The comic business is slight, 
but it is su(licient to relieve the weightier scenes, and, with the 
assistance of some good comic songs and ducts, affords ample room 
for tue exertions of the comedians. Fawcett’s songs are exceedingly 
happy. They have Mr.Colman’s stamp upon them The pro- 
cession to the coronation of the Empress Elizabeth is high!y 
imposing for its grandeur, striking for the order in which it is 
arre ange ; ; and, for accuracy of costume, and taste in the decorations, 
surpassiug every thing we have seen of the kind. The ceremony of 
the corona ion is equa'ly admirable. The whole has been prepared 
by Mr Farley, and is in the highest degree creditable to his direc- 
tion. Mr. Young made his first appearance, as a member of the 
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Covent-garden Company, in Daran, and performed with no less 
spirit than address. He was of course welcomed in the manner 
due to his great merits Mrs. Dickous sung in capital style, and 
was enthusiostieally applauded and encored, The following is a 
slight sketch of the plot. 

Count Ulrick, a Noblemaa of distinction, after acquiring great re- 
putation in the Russian army, is nev ertheless banished to Siberia, 
through the base influence of Prince Lowenstern over the Empress 
Catharine. He is followed by Sedona, his wife, and his daughtcr 
Alexina Romanoff, the nephew of the Governor of Tobolskow, 
frequently visiting the wretched family at their retreat in the neigh- 
bourhvod, a mutual attachment takes place between him and 
Alexina; bu: his uncle suspecting it, in order to prevent his future 
visits, and co compel him to marry the niece of Prince Lowenstern, 
banishes him beyond the frontiers, and endeavours to ferce Alexina 
into a marriage with Welzein. 

Romanoff assumes tie name of Daran, goes to St. Petersburgh, 
aud, in the disguise ef an Indian, gets into the service of Baron ali- 
tradorff, a r ephew of Priice J pte stern, a pert vain coxcomb, ond 
in that capacity accompanies him to Tobolskov, to which place the 
Baron is going to claim the hand of Catharine, the Goveruor’s niece, 
whose affections he in vain atte mpts to-win by his skill in music and 
dancing, ber heart beirg already devoted to Count Caimar, by whom 
she is beloved with equal ardtar. 

Romanoff, aware of the ruin preparing for Count Ulrick, to 
conceal his benevolent designs assumes a ferocious aspect, and 
expresses a deadly hate to the Exile and his family, by which 
means he completely blinds the Governor as to his intentions, and, 
jointly with Welzien, (the enraged aud rejected suitor of Alexina ) 
is entrusted with the execution of the Empress’s orders ; in pursu- 
ance of which, Ulrick is dragged from his retreat, and iniprisoned 
in Tobolskow, and they are sent in pursuit of Alexina, who has set 
out, accompanied by Yermack, a faithful domestic, on the despe- 
rate undertaking of travelling to St. Petersburgh, to solicit her 
father’s pardon, 

In this undertaking he completely frustrates the vindictive de- 
sigus of Welzein, and Alexina reaches the neighbourhood of Moscew 
in safety. The rejoicings of the inhabitants of that city announce 
the crateful tidings of the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of 
Russia, ail of her approaching coronation, Alex.na hastens 
thither, rushes into the presence of her new Sovereign, and, not- 
withstanding the influence of the Patriarch (a near relation of 
Prince Lowenstern), she procures, through the meaus of the dis- 
guised Romanoil, the pardon she solicited, “and immediately departs 
for Siberia, w: thout waiting for the deed of pardon to be completed ; 
by which meaus she is again subjected to all the b tterness of sor- 
row; ani, in order to save herse!f and family from immediate 
destruc tion, is compelled to marry age supposed Daran. — 

The Governor at length receives the royal mandate from his 
Court for the liberation of Cai Ulrie! i, and by it he becomes 
acquainted with the villany and disgrace of Pri:ce Lowenstern, 
which reconciles him to the union of his daughter with Count 
Calinar, to whose protection she had fled, after escaping from her 
uncie’s house, by the ingenuity of Servitz. Romanoff, not Daran, 
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claims Alexina for his bride, and the Exile is restored to his former 
houours. 








COUNTRY THEATRES. 

Theatre-Royal, DuUBLIN—This theatre opened on Monday, 
November 7, for the season, under the management of Mr Cramp- 
ton, a gentleman well know n ia the potite ‘circles of London and 
Dublin. The opening pieces were Mr. Lewis’s play of “ The Castle 
Spectre,” and the farce of “ Love Laughs at Locksmiths. Miss 
Smith was the Angelia of the night. Mr. Huddart made his debut, 
after an absence of some years, in the part of Osmond; who, with 
Mr: Sloman, from the Windsor Theatre, who made his debut in the 
part of Solomon Lob, in the farce, were the only novelties. 
Mr. Williams is stage-manager. Mr. Crampton, it is said, will be 
assisted by all the amateurs of the Kilkenny theatricals. Mr. J. 
Atkinson will invoke his dramatic muse, and Anacreon Moore his 
poetic, on the occasion. 

On Tuesday night were performed “ The Way to get Married” 
and “ The Devilto Pay.” The novelties were Mr. Lewis, in Tan- 
gent, and Mrs. Kennedy, in Miss Allspice. The former is son 
of the celebrated comediafi of that name, and the latter per- 
formed here about ten years since. Mr. Lewis, though by no 
means so good a figure, resembles his father very much. He has 
the face, the voice, the action, the bustle, aud the business of Mr. 
W. Lewis. So close aa imitation of bis points and manner would 
not be sufferable in any other person; but in the gentleman now 
under co: sideration, what in another would be justly coudemned as 
a fault, becoines in hin extremely pleasing, for in the soa we think 
we behold ihe father. He perfo. med Tangent with spirit and suc- 
cess—throughout the piece the audience liderslly b stowed their 
favours on him, and, at the clos¢, his bow was returned by an una- 
nimous peal of applause. 

We recoilect Mrs. Kennedy making her first appearance on the 
Dublin boards, fifteen years since, with much suc cess, in the parts 
of Lady Bei Sav age, Mrs. Candour, &c. &c.; she was a very excel- 
leut actvess, dressed extremely well, but had something unpleasayt 
inher voice About the same time Miss Duncan made. her first ap- 
pearance in the part of Priscilla Tomboy, in the farce of “ The 
Romp,” for the benetit of her father. 

“The Poor Gentleman,” on Thursday night, afforded another 
opportunity of observing Mr. Lewis, and, we are happy to say, tle 
impression made by his sprightly and. bustling performance of 
Tangent was rather increased by his animated and agreeable deli 
neation of Frederick. Should his performance of other heracters 
he equally happy, he may anticipate much favour from the public. 

After the play, a ballet of considerable merit introduced for thie 
first time Mr Giroux and his three sisters to a Dublin audience. 
We have not before seen, on our stage, so interesting and accom- 
plished a group. They are of the first class in theif profession, 
end, in the course of the ballet, we discovered that they are by no 
means deticient in other polite accomplishments. The performance 
of Mr. and Miss Giroux on the piano-forte was much admired, and 
throughout they received distinguished and certainly well- merited 
applause, On Friday night the ballet was repeated, and the ouly 
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alteration that appeared in the least necessary was made-=the exhi- 
bition of an explanatory scroll, at the conclusion of the piece, was 
judiciously omitted ; this is a proof of the taste and good sense 
which now presides over the entertainments of our theatre. 

KILKENNY.—Our Private Theatricals commenced this year 
under the direction of Mr. R. Power, the gentleman who has made 
s0 Conspicuous a figure in amateur theatricals. The play chosen 
for ihe first night was Mr. Charles Kemble’s “ Wanderer; or, The 
Rights of Hospitality.” Mr. R. Power performed the part of Count 
Sparre with his usual excellence; Mr Crampton was Sigismund ; 
Mr. Beecher, Count Banet; and Mr. Ponsonby gave a fine mellow 
outline to the part of Ramsay. A most elegant and appropriate 
Address was delivered by Mr. R. Power. Miss Smith, who played 
the Countess at the late Covent-garden Theatre, was the fair repre- 
seutative on this occasion. The gentlemen performers are nearly 
the same as last season. 
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MADAME MARA AND FLORIO. 

THIs once-celebrated singer has, according to the German papers, 
retired to an estate which she has purchased in Poland. During t | 
her late residence at Moscow, her companion, Florio, was involved 
in avery unpleasant affair. ‘A letter, signed Richard Florio, writ- 
ten in French, and filled with invectives against the Russian govern- 
ment, was put into the post-office at St. Petersburgh. The person 
it was addressed to handed it over to the police. Florio was appre- 
hended at Moscow, and conveyed prisoner to St. Petersburgh. 
Hence, however, he was speedily released, his name being not 
Richard, but Charles, and it appearing that he was totally ignorant 
of the Frenc h language. The Emperor Alexander, on hearing of 
the circumstance, made Florio a present of a handsome sum of 
money, over and above the expenses he had been put to in his jour- 
ney from Moscow. 


; LISBON THEATRICALS. 
A new play has heen brought out at the Lisbon Theatre, enti- 
tled “ The Deliverance of Portugal.” It was written to testify 
the joy of the Portuguese at the evacuation of their country by the 
French, and was acted free three nights, for the amusement of the 
British officers. 

The first scene opens with a view of the Queen of Portugal 
in mourning, and fettered. She regrets the unhappy fate of her 
kingdom for some time; then a Portuguese General appears; and 
tells her that the country is iu arms, aud, with the help of a pow- 
erful nation, which will send them assistance, he expects to see her 
soon upon the throne.—The next scene opens with a view of an 
Englishman ona high rock, who descends, aud informs the Queen 
of the exertions that are making to set her at liberty. Buonaparte 
next presents hiffsclf. He addresses the Queen and her subjecte, 
but the: Queen pays no attention to what he says. He then 
addresses the Briton in haughty terms, and threatens his country 
with destruction. The next scene is the scene of glory. It opens 
with a view of a lady richly dressed, standing by a throne. She 
descends, and immediately the mourning dress and the feiters of 
the Queen fall off, when she appears most richly dressed; the Cor 
sican is put in chains, and obliged to kneel at the foot of the throne 
tor mercy, and the crown is again placed on the head of the Qucen., 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Works recently published, in the Press, or in Preparation. 


Biocrapuy. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Percival Stockdale, including Anecdotes of many 
celebrated Persons. Life of John Bunyan; with an 
Account of his Imprisonment, Conversation before the 
Justices, &c. and Remarks on his Character and Writings, 
Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, written by 
himself; published ie an Original Manuscript in the 
Custody of the Earl of Cork and Orrery ; to which is 
added, ‘Peeiaeeln Regalia, being a History of Queen 
Elizabeth’ s Favourites; by Sir “st Dart nae By 

Travers, &c. Travels in the North of Europe, or a 

Journal of a Voyage down the Elbe, from Dresden to 
Hamburgh, and Travels through Denmark and Sweden ; 
by the Chevalier de Boisgelin. Travels in Barbary and 
Bled El Gereede, during : a Residence of Sixteen Years 
in various Parts of those Countries ; by James G. Jackson, 
Professor of Arabic and African Languages, and formerly 
British Agent at Santa Cruz, South Barbary. 
_ Novens, &c. Faulconbridge, or a Devonshire Story ; 
by Mrs. Hanway. Memoirs of Mrs. Cuyler; by Mrs. 
Grant. Ned Bentley; by Mr. Amphlett. London, or 
Truth without Treason; by Francis Lathom. 

PoETRY. Sonnets, Tales, and Characteristic Pieces; 
by the Author of the Age of Frivolity. Eccentric Tales; 
by Cornelius Crambo, Esq. The Pastoral, or Lyric Muse 
of Scotland ; by Hector Mac neul, Esq. The Battle of 
Maida; by Licutenant-Colonel Scott. 

Law. A short View ef Legal Bibliography ; by 
Richard Whalley Bridgeman, Esq. 

Drama. Dramatic Works of John Ford, with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes; by Henry W eber, 
Fsq. Four Discourses on the Stage, preached lately at 
Cambridge, by the Rev. Mr. Plumtre, of Clare Hall. 

MisceLLaneous. Beauties of Milton’s Prose, with 
Preliminary Remarks and Criticisms ; by Mr. G. Burnett. 
Chesterfield Travestie; or School for Modern Manners; 
Chronicle of the Cid, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the 
Campeador, from the Spanish; by Rebert Southey. 
Original Anecdotes of C anes by Mr. Stace. Letteis 
from the late Bishop Warburton ‘and Bishop Hurd, from 
the year 1749 to 1776. A Dictionary of the Middle 
Language of Eugland, or the Age of Shakspeare, on the 
plan of Johuson's Dictionary ; “by the Rev. R. Nares, 
Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, Vol. ILI. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 
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With this Number, which concludes the 
tourth Volume, the PropriretTor and Con puc- 
Tor takes leave of the Subscribers to the 
Cabinet ; other avocations putting it out of 
his power to devote any further attention to 
it. He mentions this circumstance merely in 
explanation of the contents of the present 
Number, which, as the new Proprietors and 
Editor do not intend to continue the Plays, is 
so arranged as to include many of the Por- 
traits intended for that department, and will 
thus afford the purchaser an opportunity of 
binding up all the Embellishments. 
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